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MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and 
CHARACTER  of  JONATHAN 
SWIFT,  D.  D.  Dean  of  St  Pa- 
trickV,  Dublin,  ^mth  a  Criticifvi 
on  his  Coinpofitions ,  By  Dr  Samuel 
Johnlbn.  [F.  40.] 

SWIFT  now,  much  againft  his 
will,  commenced  Irilhman  lor 
life,  and  was  to  contrive  how 
he  might  be  beft  accommodated 
in  a  country  where  he  conlidered 
himfelf  as  in  a  ftate  of.  exile.  It 
leems  that  his  firll  recourfe  was  to 
piety.  The  thoughts  of  death  rulh- 
ed  upon  him,  at  this  time,  with  fuch 
inceflant  importunity,  that  they  took 
polfellion  of  his  mind  when  he  firll 
waked  for  many  years  together. 

He  opened  his  houfe  by  a  public 
table  two  days  a- week,  and  found  his 
entertainments  gradually  frequented 
by  more  and  more  vifitants  of  learn¬ 
ing  among  the  men,  and  of  elegance 
among  the  women.  Mrs  Jolinfon 
had  left  the  country,  and  lived  in 
lodgings  not  far  from  the  deanery. 
On  his  public  days  Ihe  regulated  the 
table,  but  always  appeared  at  it  as  a 
mere  gueft  like  other  ladies. 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a 
dated  pric«|  with  Mr  WorreL,  a  cler- 
VoL.  LV. 


gyman  of  his  cathedral,  whofe  houfe 
was  recommended  by  the  peculiar 
neatnefs  and  pleafantry  of  his  wife. 
To  this  frugal  mode  of  living,  he 
was  firll  difpofed  by  care  to  pay  fonie 
debts  which  he  had  contraded,  and 
he  continued  it  for  the  pleafure  of 
accumulating  money.  His  avarice, 
however,  was  not  fulfered  to  obllruv^ 
the  claims  of  his  dignity  ;  he  was 
ferved  in  plate,  and  ufed  to  fay  that 
he  was  the  poorell  gentleman  in  Ire¬ 
land  that  eat  upon  plate,  and  the 
richell  that  lived  without  a  coach. 

How  he  fpent  the  reft  of  his  time, 
and  how  he  employed  his  hours  of 
itudy,  has  been  enquired  with  hope- 
lefs  curiofity.  For  vrho  can  give  aa 
account  of  another’s  liudies  ?  Swift 
was  not  likely  to  admit  any  to  his 
privacies,  or  to  impart  a  minute  ac¬ 
count  of  his  bufinefs  or  his  leifure. 

Soon  alter  (171O),  in  his  forty- 
ninth  year,  he  was  privately  married 
to  Mrs  Johnfon  by  Dr  Alhe,  Bilhop 
of  Clogher,  as  Dr  Madden  told  me, 
in  the  garden.  The  marriage  made 
no  change  in  their  mode  of  lile  ;  they 
lived  in  different  houfes,  as  before  ; 
nor  did  Ihe  ever  lodge  in  the  deanery 
but  when  Swift  was  feized  with  a  fit 
of  giddinefs.  It  would  be  diffi- 
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cult,”  fays  Lord  Orrery,  “  to  prove 
that  they  were  ever  afterwards  coge- 
ther  without  a  third  perfon.” 

The  D.an  of  St  Patrick’s  lived  in  j 
a  private  manner,  known  and  regard¬ 
ed  only  by  his  friends,  till,  about  the 
year  1720,  he,  by  a  pamphlet,  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Iriflr  the  ufe,  and 
confeqiiently  the  improvement,  of 
their  manufa(5lure.  For  a  man  to 
ufe  the  prodiidions  of  his  own  la¬ 
bour  is  furely  a  natural  right,  and  to 
like  beft  what  he  makes  himielf  is  a 
natural  pafTion.  But  to  excite  this 
paflion,  and  enforce  this  right,  ap¬ 
peared  fo  criminal  to  thofe  who  had 
an  intercll  in  the  Englifh  trade,  that 
the  printer  was  imprifoned ;  and,  as 
1  lawkefvvorth  juftly  obferves,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  being  by  this 
outrageous  refentment  turned  upon 
the  propofal,  the  author  was  by  con- 
fcquence  made  popular. 

In  1723  died  Mrs  Van  Homrigh, 
a  woman  made  unhappy  by  her  ad¬ 
miration  of  wit,  and  ignominioufly 
diftinguidied  by  the  name  of  V anefj a ^ 
vvhofe  conduit  has  been  already  iutfi- 
ciently  difculfed,  and  whofe  hillory  is 
too  well  known  to  be  minutely  re¬ 
peated.  She  was  a  young  woman 
fond  of  literature,  whom  Dscayius  the 
Dean^  called  Cadsnns  by  tranipolition 
of  the  letters,  took  pleafure  in  direc¬ 
ting  and  inftruding  ;  till,  from  being 
proud  of  his  praife,  (he  grew  fond  of 
his  perfon.  Swift  was  then  about 
forty-feven,  at  an  age  when  vanity  is 
ftrongly  excited  by  the  amorous  at¬ 
tention  of  a  young  woman.  If  it  he 
faid  that  Swift  ihould  have  checked  a 
palTion  which  he  never  meant  to  gra¬ 
tify,  recourfe  ran  ft  be  had  to  that  ex¬ 
tenuation  which  he  fo  much  defpifed, 
viai  are  but  men :  perhaps,  however, 
he  did  not  at  firft  know  his  own 
mind,  and,  as  he  repiefents  himfelf, 
was  undetermined.  For  liis  admif- 
fion  of  her  courtfliip,  and  his  indub 
gence  of  her  hopes  after  his  marriage 
to  Stella,  no  other  honeft  plea  can  be 
found,  than  that  he  delayed  a  difa- 


greeable  difeovery  from  time  to  time, 
dreading  the  immediate  burlfs  of 
diftrefs,  and  watching  for  a  favou¬ 
rable  moment.  She  thought  herfelf 
negle(fted,  and  died  of  difappoint- 
ment ;  having  ordered  by  her  will  the 
poem  to  be  publilhed,  in  which 
7IUS  had  proclaimed  her  excellence, 
and  confefied  his  love.  The  effed  of 
the  publication  is  thus  related  by 
Delahy : 

“  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe, 
that  they  both  were  greatly  Ihosked 
and  diftrefled  (though  it  may  be  dif¬ 
ferently)  upon  this  occafion.  The 
Dean  made  a  tour  to  the  fouth  of 
Ireland,  for  atiout  two  months,  at 
this  time,  to  diflipate  his  thoughts, 
and  give  place  to  obloquy.  And 
Stella  retired  (upon  the  earneft  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  owner)  to  the  houfe  of 
a  cheerful,  generous,  good-natured 
friend  of  the  Dean’s,  whom  fhe  alfo 
much  loved  and  honoured.  There 
my  informer  often  faw  her  ;  and,  I 
have  reafon  to  believe,  tiled  his  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  relieve,  fupport, 
and  amufe  her,  in  this  fad  fituation. 

One  little  incident  he  told  me 
of,  on  that  occafion,  I  think  I  ftiall 
never  forget.  As  her  friend  was  an 
hofpltable,  open-hearted  man,  well- 
beloved,  and  largely  acquainted,  it 
Jiappened  one  day  that  fome  gentle¬ 
men  dropt  in  to  dinner,  who  were 
ftrangers  to  Stella’s  fituation ;  and  as 
the  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanejfa  wa* 
tlien  the  general  topic  of  converfa- 
'  tion,  one  of  them  faid,  “  Surely  that 
;  Viinefta  muft  be  an  extraordinary 
I  woman,  that  could  infpire  the  Dean 
to  write  fo  finely  upon  her.”  Mrs 
Johnfon  fmiled,  and  anfwered,  that 
1  llie  thought  that  point  not  quite  fo 
!  clear  ;  for  it  w^as  well  known  the 
j  Dean  could  write  finely  upon  a 
'  broomftick.^^ 

j  The  great  acquifition  of  efteem  and 
?  influence  was  made  by  the  Drapier’s 
i  Letters  in  1724.  One  Wood  of  VVol- 
\  verhampton  in  StafFordfliire,  a  man 
I  enterprifing  and  rapacious,  had,  as  is 
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fald,  by  a  prefent  to  the  Ducheis  of 
Munfter,  obtained  a  patent  empow¬ 
ering  him  to  coin  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  pounds  of  halfpence 
and  farthings  for  the  kingdom  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  which  there  was  a  very  in¬ 
convenient  and  embarrulling  fcarcity 
of  copper  coin ;  fo  that  it  was  poilible 
to  run  in  debt  upon  the  credit  of  a 
piece  of  money.  The  cook  or  keeper 
of  an  alehoufe  could  not  refule  to 
fupply  a  man  that  had  filver  in  his 
hand,  and  the  buyer  would  not  leave 
Lis  money  without  change. 

The  project  was  therefore  plan  Able. 
—The  I'carcity,  which  v>*as  already 
great,  Wood  took  care  to  make  grea¬ 
ter,  by  agents  who  gathered  up  the 
old  halfpence  ;  and  was  about  to  turn 
his  brafs  into  gold,  by  pouring  the 
treafures  of  his  new  mint  upon  Ire¬ 
land,  when  bwift,  finding  that  the 
metal  was  debafed  t(.  an  enormous 
degree,  wrote  letters,  under  the  name 
of  M.  B.  Drapie^r,  to  Ihew  the  folly 
of  receiving,  and  the  mifehief  that 
mull  enfue,  by  giving  gold  and  filver 
for  coin  worth  perhaps  not  a  third 
part  of  its  nominal  value. 

The  natio!'.  vas  alarmed  ;  the  new 
coin  was  un.  vc:  i^lly  refiifed  :  but  the 
governors  of  Ireland  confidered  re- 
fiftanCw  to  the  King’s  patent  as  highly 
criminal  ;  and  .  nt  Whirlhed,  then 
Chict  Jullice,  who  had  tried  the  prin¬ 
ter  of  the  former  pamphlet,  and  fent 
out  the  jury  nine  times,  till  by  cla- 
iTiOur  and  menaces  they  were  frighted 
into  a  fpecial  verdi^fl,  now  prefented 
the  Drapiety  but  could  not  prevail  on 
the  grand  jury  to  find  the  bill. 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil  publilhed  a  proclamation,  offering 
three  hundred  pounds  for  diicovering 
the  author  of  the  fourth  letter. — 
Swift  had  concealed  himfelf  from  his 
printers,  and  truAed  only  his  butler, 
who  tranferibed  the  paper.  The 
man,  immediately  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  proclamation,  (trolled 
from  the  houfe,  and  (taid  out  all 
.night,  and  part  of  the  next  day. — 


There  was  reafon  enough  to  fear  that 
he  had  betrayed  his  mailer  for  the 
reward  ;  but  he  came  home,  and  the 
Dean  ordered  him  to  put  off  his  live¬ 
ry,  and  leave  the  hoid'o  ;  “  for,”  lays 
he,  1  know  that  ray  Hie  is  in  your 
power,  and  I  will  not  bear,  out  of 
fear,  either  yonr  infolence  or  negli¬ 
gence.”  The  man  excufed  his  fault 
with  great  fubmiflion,  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  confined  in  the  houfe 
while  it  was  in  his  power  to  endan¬ 
ger  his  mafter  ;  but  the  Dean  relb- 
lutely  turned  him  out,  without  taking 
farther  notice  of  him,  till  the  term  of 
information  hud  expired,  and  then 
received  him  again.  Soon  afterwards 
he  ordered  him  and  the  rell  of  the 
fervants  into  his  prefence,  without 
telling  his  intentions,  and  bade  them 
take  notice  that  their  fellow-lervant 
was  no  longer  Robert  the  butler,  br.t; 
that  his  integrity  had  made  him  Mr 
Blakeney,  verger  of  St  Patrick’s  ;  an 
officer  whofe  income  was  between 
thirty  and  forty  pounds  a-year,  but 
he  Hill  continued  for  fome  years  to 
ferve  his  old  malfer  as  liis  butler. 

Swift  was  known  Irom  this  time  by 
the  appellation  of  The  Dean.  He  was 
honoured  by  the  pop»ilace,  as  the 
champion,  patron,  and  inllrut^for  ol 
Ireland  ;  and  gained  fuch  power  as, 
confidered  both  in  its  extent  and  du¬ 
ration,  Icai  celj  any  man  has  ever  en¬ 
joyed  without  greater  wealth  or  iiiglier 
Hation. 

lie  was  from  this  important  year 
the  oracle  of  the  traders,  and  the  idol 
of  the  rabble,  and  by  conlequcnce  was 
feared  and  courted  by  all  to  whom 
the  kindnefs  of  the  traders  or  the 
populace  was  necclfary.  The  Drafner 
was  a  (igii ;  the  Drapier  was  a  health ; 
and  which  way  foever  the  eye  or  the 
ear  turned,  fome  tokens  were  found 
of  the  nation’s  gratitude  to  the  Dra¬ 
pier. 

The  benefit  was  indeed  great  ;  lie 
had  refciied  Ireland  from  a  very  op- 
prelfive  and  predatory  invafioa  ;  and 
the  popularity  which  he  had  gained 


mod  diTguft  muft  be  the  hiftory  of  the 
Houyk7ihntfis, 

When  Swift  was  enjoying  the  re¬ 
putation  of  his  new  work,  the  news 
of  the  King’s  death  arrived  ;  and  he 
kided  the  hands  of  the  new  King  and 
Queen  three  days  after  their  accef- 
lion. 

He  was  feized  not  long  afterwards 
by  a  fit  of  giddinefs,  and  again  heard 
of  the  ficknefs  and  danger  of  Mrs 
Johnfon.  He  then  left  the  hoiife  of 
Pope,  as  it  feems,  with  very  little  ce¬ 
remony,  finding  that  Hvo  Jick  friends 
ca7inot  live  together  ;  and  did  not  write 
to  him  till  he  found  himfelf  at  Chef- 
ter. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  forrow  : 
poor  Stella  was  finking  into  the  grave, 
and,  after  a  languifhing  delay  of  about 
two  months,  died  in  her  44th  year, 
on  January  28,  1728.  How  much  he 
wilhed  her  life^  his  papers  tell  us  ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  dreaded 
the  death  of  her  whom  he  loved  moft, 
aggravated  by  the  confcioufnefs  that 
himfelf  had  haftened  it. 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleafing, 
the  greateft  external  advantages  that 
woman  can  defire  or  poffefs,  were 
fatal  to  the  unfortunate  Stella.  The 
man  whom  (he  had  the  misfortune  to 
love,  was,  as  Delany  obferves,  fond 
of  fingularity,  and  defirous  to  make  a 
mode  of  happinefs  for  himfelf,  out  of 
the  general  courfe  of  things  and  order 
of  Providence.  From  the  time  of  her 
arrival  in  Ireland  he  feems  refolved 
to  keep  her  in  his  power,  and  there¬ 
fore  hindered  a  match  fufficiently  ad¬ 
vantageous,  by  accumulating  unrea- 
fonable  demands,  and  prefcribing 
conditions  that  could  not  be  perform¬ 
ed.  While  file  was  at  her  own  dif- 
pofal  he  did  not  confider  his  poffeifion 
as  feciire ;  refentment,  ambition,  or 
caprice,  might  feparate  them  ;  he  was 
therefore  refolved  to  make  ajfurance 
double  fure^  and  to  appropriate  her  by 
a  private  marriage,  to  which  he  had 
annexed  the  expe(51ation  of  all  the 
pleafures  of  perfe(^  friendlhip,  with- 


he  was  diligent  to  keep,  by  appearing 
forward  and  zealous  on  every  occa- 
lion  where  the  public  intereft  was 
fuppofed  to  be  involved.  Nor  did 
he  much  fcruple  to  boaft  his  influ¬ 
ence  ;  for  when,  upon  fome  attempts 
to  regulate  the  coin,  Archbilhop 
Boulter,  then  one  of  the  juftices,  ac- 
cufed  him  of  exafperating  the  people, 
he  exculpated  himfelf  by  faying,  “  If 
I  had  lifted  up  my  finger,  they  would 
have  torn  you  to  pieces.” 

But  the  pleafure  of  popularity  was 
foon  interrupted  by  domeftic  mifery. 
Mrs  Johnfon,  whofe  converfation  was 
to  him  the  great  foftener  of  the  ills  of 
life,  began  in  the  year  of  the  Drapier’s 
triumph  to  decline  ;  and  two  years 
afterwards  was  fo  wafted  with  fick¬ 
nefs,  that  her  recovery  was  confidcred 
as  hopelefs. 

Swift  was  then  in  England,  and 
had  been  invited  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke  to  pafs  the  winter  with  him  in 
France ;  but  this  call  of  calamity 
haftened  him  to  Ireland,  where  per¬ 
haps  his  prefence  contributed  to  re- 
ftore  her  to  impcrfeift  and  tottering 
health. 

He  was  now  fo  much  at  eafe,  that 
(1727)  he  returned  to  England  ; 
where  he  colledled  three  volumes  of 
Mifcellanies  in  conjundion  with  Pope, 
who  prefixed  a  querulous  and  apolo- 
getical  preface. 

This  important  year  fent  likewife 
into  the  world  Gulliver’s  Travels,  a 
produdion  fo  new  and  ftrange,  that  it 
filled  the  reader  with  a  mingled  emo¬ 
tion  of  merriment  and  amazement. — 
It  was  received  with  fuefi  avidity,  that 
the  price  of  the  firftvedition  was  raifed 
before  the  fecond  could  be  made  ;  it 
was  read  by  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  learned  and  illiterate.  Criticifm 
was  for  a  while  loft  in  wonder ;  no 
rules  of  judgment  were  applied  to  a 
book  written  in  open  defiance  of  truth 
and  regularity.  But  when  diftindtions 
came  to  be  made,  the  part  which  gave 
lead  pleafure  was  that  which  deferibes 
the  Flying  Ijhnd^  and  that  which  gave 
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out  the  uneafinefsof  conjugal  reftraint. 
But  with  this  llate  poor  Stella  was  not 
fatistied  ;  Ihe  never  was  treated  as  a 
wife,  and  to  the  world  Ihe  had  the 
appearance  of  a  miftrefs.  She  lived 
iullenly  on,  in  hope  that  in  time  he 
would  own  and  receive  her  ;  but  the 
time  did  not  come  till  the  change  of 
his  manners  and  depravation  ot  his  I 
mind  made  her  tell  him,  when  he 
offered  to  acknowledge  her,  that  it 
too  late.  She  then  gave  up  her- 
felf  to  forrowful  refentment,  and  died 
by  the  tyranny  of  him  by  whom  ihe 
was  in  the  higheft  degree  loved  and 
honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  ex- 
centric  tendernefs,  by  which  the  laws 
of  Nature  were  violated  to  retain 
her,  curiofity  will  enquire  ;  but  how 
lhall  it  be  gratified  ?  Swift  was  a 
lover ;  his  teftimony  may  be  fufpeded. 
Delany  and  the  Irifli  faw  with  Swift’s 
eyes,  and  therefore  add  little  confir¬ 
mation.  That  ihe  was  virtuous, 
beautiful,  and  elegant,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  fuch  admiration  from  fuch  a 
lover  makes  it  very  probable  ;  but  Ihe 
had  not  much  literature,  for  ihe  could 
not  fpell  her  own  language  ;  and  of 
her  wit,  fo  loudly  vaunted,  the  fmart 
fayings  which  Swift  has  collected 
afford  no  fplendid  fpecimen. 

The  reader  of  Swift’s  Letter  to  a 
Lady  on  her  Marriage,  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  doubt  whether  his  opinion 
of  female  excellence  ought  implicitly 
to  be  admitted ;  for  if  his  general 
thoughts  on  women  w^ere  fuch  as  he 
exhibits,  a  very  little  fenfe  in  a  lady 
v/ould  enrapture,  and  a  very  little 
virtue  would  aftonilh  him.  Stella’s 
fupremacy,  therefore,  w’as  perhaps 
only  local ;  (he  was  great,  becaufe  her 
alfociates  were  little. 

In  fome  remarks  lately  publifhed 
on  the  life  of  Swift,  this  marriage  is 
mentioned  as  fabulous,  or  doubtful  ; 
but,  alas  !  poor  Stella,  as  Dr  Madden 
told  me,  related  her  melancholy  ilory 
to  Dr  Sheridan,  when  he  attended 
her  as  a  clergyman  to  prepare  her  lor 


death  j  and  Delany  tells  it  not  with 
doubt,  but  only  with  regret.  Swift 
never  mentioned  her  without  a  figh. 

The  rell  of  his  life  was  fpent  in 
Ireland,  in  a  country  to  which  not 
even  power  alinoll  defpotic,  nor  flat¬ 
tery  almoll  idolatrous,  could  reconcile 
him.  He  fometimes  vvilhed  to  vilit 
England,  but  always  found  fome  rea- 
fon  of  delay.  He  tells  Pope,  in  the 
decline  ot  life,  that  he  hopes  once 
more  to  fee  him  ;  “  but  if  not, ’’fays  he, 
“  we  mull  part,  as  all  human  beings 
have  parted.” 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  bene¬ 
volence  was  contracted,  and  his  feve- 
rity  exalperated  ;  he  drove  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  from  his  table,  and  won¬ 
dered  why  he  was  deferted.  But  he 
continued  his  attention  to  the  public, 
and  wrote  iroin  time  to  time  fucli 
diredions,  admonitions,  or  ceiifures, 
as  the  various  exigency  of  affairs,  in 
his  opinion,  made  proper ;  and  nothing 
fell  Iroin  his  pen  in  vain. 

In  a  lliort  poem  on  the  Prclbv- 
terians,  wlioni  he  always  regarded 
with  detellalion,  he  bellowed  one 
ilri(fUire  upon  Bette fw  ’ortli,  a  lawyer 
eminent  for  his  infolencc  to  the  clergy, 
which,  from  very  coiifiJerablc  reputa¬ 
tion,  brought  him  into  immediate  and 
univerial  contempt.  Pettefworth,  en¬ 
raged  at  his  difgrace  and  lofs,  went 
to  Swilt,  and  demaiide»i  whether  he 
was  the  author  of  tliat  poem.  “  Mr 
Bettefworth,”  anfwered  he,  “  I  was 
in  my  youth  acquainted  with  great 
lawyers,  wlio  knowing  my  difpohtioii 
to  fatire,  advifed  me,  that,  if  any 
fcoundrel  or  blockhead  whom  I  had 
lampooned  Ihould  aik,  Jre  the 
author  of  this  paper?  1  lliould  tell  him 
that  I  was  not  the  author  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  1  tell  you,  Mr  Bettefworth,  that 
1  am  not  the  autlior  of  thefe  lines.” 

Bettefworth  was  fo  litile  fatisfied 
with  this  account,  that  he  publicly 
profelfed  his  refolution  of  a  violent 
and  corporal  revenge  ;  but  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  St  Patrick’s  dillridl  em¬ 
bodied  theiiifclvcs  in  the  Dean’s  dc- 


I 


culiar  to  hirnfelf ;  whatever  he  did 
h*  was  fure  to  hear  applauded  ;  and 
'uch  was  his  predominance  over  ail 
that  approached,  that  all  their  ap. 
pl.iui'es  were  probably  lincere.  He 
char  is  much  flattered  foon  learns  to 
flatter  hirnfelf :  we  are  commonly 
taught  our  duty  by  fear  or  lharne, 
and  how  can  they  adt  upon  the  man 
who  hears  nothing  but  his  own  praifes? 

ns  his  years  increafed,  his  fits  of 
giddinefs  and  deafnefs  grew  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  his  deafnefs  made  con- 
verfation  difficult ;  they  grew  like- 
wife  more  fevere,  till  in  17^6,  as  he 
was  writing  a  poem  called  The  f^egion 
Club,  he  was  feized  with  a  fit  fo  pain¬ 
ful,  and  fo  long  continued,  that  he 
never  after  thought  it  proper  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  work  of  thought  or  labour. 
He  was  always  careful  of  his 
money,  and  was  therefore  no  liberal 
entertainer ;  but  was  lefs  frugal  of  his 
wine  than  of  his  meat.  When  his 
friends  of  either  fex  came  to  him,  in 
expedfation  erf  a  dinner,  his  cullom 
was  to  give  every  one  a  (hilling,  that 
they  might  pleafe  themfelves  with 
their  provifion.  At  laft  his  avarice 
grew  too  powerful  for  his  kindnefs ; 
he  would  refufe  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
in  Ireland  no  man  vifits  where  he 


fence ;  and  Bettefworth  declared  in 
Parliament, ,  that  Swift  had  deprived 
him  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a- 
year 


Swift  w’as  popular  ti  while  by  ano 
ther  mode  of  bcntficence.  He  fet 
afide  fome  hundreds  to  be  lent  in 
fmail  fums  to  the  poor,  from  five 
(hillings,  I  think,  to  five  pounds.  H 
took  no  interefl,  and  only  required 
that,  at  repayment,  a  Imall  tec  Ihould 
be  given  to  the  accomptanc  ;  but  he 
required  that  the  day  of  'pvomifed 
payment  Ihould  be  exadlly  kept.  A 
fevere  and  pundtilious  temper  is  ill 
qualified  for  tranfadtions  with  the 
poor  ;  the  day  was  often  broken,  and 
the  loan  was  not  repaid.  This  might 
have  been  eafily  forefeen  ;  but  for 
this  Swift  had  made  no  provifion  of 
patience  or  pity.  He  ordered  his 
debtors  to  be  fued.  A  fevere  credi¬ 
tor  has  no  popular  charadter  ;  what 
then  was  likely  to  be  faid  of  him  who 
employs  the  catchpoll  under  the  ap- 
,  pearance  of  charity  ?  The  clamour 
?  againll  him  was  loud,  and  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  populace  outrageous  ;  he 
was  therefore  forced  to  drop*  his 
feheme,  and  own  the  folly  of  expedling 
punctuality  from  the  poor. 

His  afperity  continually  increafing, 
condemned  him  to  folitude  ;  and  his 
refentinent  of  folitude  lharpened  his 
afperity.  He  was  not,  however,  to¬ 
tally  deferted :  fome  men  of  learning, 
and  fome  women  of  elegance,  often 
vifited  him  ;  and  he  wrote  from  time 
to  time  either  verfe  or  profe  ;  of  his 
verfes  he  willingly  gave  copies,  and  is  ! 
fuppofed  to  have  felt  no  difeontent  j 
when  he  faw- them  printed  Hisfa- 
voiiiite  maxim  was  v/ve  la  bagatelle; 
hi  thought  trifles  a  necelfary  part  of 
fife,  and  perhaps  found  them  necelfary 
to  hirnfelf.  It  feems  impolfible  to  him 
to  be  idle,  and  his  diforders  made  it 
difficult  or  dangerous  to  be  long 


and  delilled  from  ftudy,  he  had 
neither  buliiiefs  nor  amufement ;  for 
having,  by  fome  ridiculous  refolution 
or  mad  vow,  determined  never  to 
wear  fpedacles,  he  could  make  little 
ufe  of  books  in  his  latter  years  :  nis 
ideas,  therefore,  being  neither  reno¬ 
vated  by  difcoiirfe  nor  increafed  by 
reading,  wore  gradually  away,  and 
left  his  mind  vacant  to  the  vexations 
of  the  hour,  till  at  lail  his  anger  was 
heightened  into  madnefs. 

He  however  permitted  one  book  to 
be  publifhed,  which  had  been  the  pro- 
dudion  of  former  years  ;  Polite  Con- 
verfation,  which  appeared  in  17 58. 
The  Dirciflions  for  Servants  was 
printed  foon  after  his  death.  Thef« 
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two  performances  fhew  a  mind  in- 
cclfantly  attentive,  and,  when  it  was 
not  employed  upon  great  things,  buly 
with  minute  occurrences.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  he  muft  have  had  the 
habit  of 'noting  whatever  he  obferved; 
for  fuch  a  number  of  particulars  could 
tlever  have  been  alTembled  by  the 
power  of  rcco!Ie<5tion. 

He  grew  more  violent ;  and  his 
mental  powers  declined  till  (^74*)  it 
was  found  necelfary  that  legal  guar¬ 
dians  Ihould  be  appointed  of  nis  per- 
fon  and  fortune.  He  now  loft  diiVmc- 
tion.  His  madnefs  was  compounded 
of  rage  and  fatuity.  The  la  (I  face 
that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs  White¬ 
way,  and  her  he  ceafed  to  know  in  a 
little  time.  His  meat  was  brought 
him  cut  into  mouthfuls ;  but  he  would 
never  touch  it  while  the  fervant  ftaid, 
and  at  laft,  after  it  had  ftood  perhaps 
an  hour,  would  eat  it  walking;  for 
he  continued  his  old  habit,  and  was 
on  his  feet  ten  hours  a- day. 

Next  year  (1742)  he  had  an  in¬ 
flammation  in  his  left  eve,  which 
fwelled  it  to  the  fize  of  an  egg,  with  boils 
in  other  parts ;  he  was  kept  long 
waking  with  the  pain,  and  was  not 
eafily  reftrained  by  five  attendants 
from  tearing  out  his  eye. 

The  tumour  at  lafi:  fubfided  ;  and 
a  fliort  interval  of  reafon  enfuing,  in 
which  he  knew  iiis  phyfician  and  his 
family  gave  hopes  of  his  recovery  ; 
but  in  a  few  days  he  funk  into  lethar- 
gick  hupidity,  motionlefs,  heedlefs, 
and  fpeechiefs.  But  it  is  faid  t  hat,  al  ter 
a  year  of  total  filence,  when  his  houfe- 
keeper,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
told  him  that  the  ufnal  bonfires  and 
illuminations  were  preparing  to  cele¬ 
brate  his  birth-day,  he  anfwered.  It  is 
ciU  follyj  they  had  better  let  it  alone. 

It  is  remembered  that  he  after¬ 
wards  fpoke  now  and  then,  or  gave 
feme  intimation  of  a  meaning;  but 

O' 

at  laft  funk  into  perfed  filence,  which 
continued  till  about  the  end  of  Oft. 
Z744,  wdien,  in  his  feventy-eighth 
year,  he  expired  vnthout  a  Itruggle. 

(To^  he  concluded  in  ^nr  next/^ 


Deferi^tion  of  CoKneflicut  River^  in 
North  America,  With  a  Wonder ful 
Account  of  the  Narro^vs. 

This  river  is  named  Conneflicur, 
after  the  great  Sachem  to 
whom  that  part  ot  the  province 
through  which  it  runs  belonaed. 
This  vaft  river  is  500  miles  long  and 
four  miles  wide  at  its  mouth  :  its 
channel,  or  inner  banks,  in  general^ 
half  a  mile  wide.  It  takes  its  rife 
from  the  W  o'  :  Hills,  in  the  north 
of  New  Eiiglar.  ,  where  alfo  fprings 
the  river  Kennebec.  Above  500 
rivulets,  which  ilfiie  from  lakes^ 
ponds,  and  drowned  lands,  fiill  in¬ 
to  it ;  many  of  them  are  larger  thaa 
the  Thames  at  I^ondon.  In  Much, 
when  the  rain  and  fun  melt  llie  fnow 
and  ice,  each  ftream  is  overcharged, 
and  kindly  haftens  to  this  great  river, 
to  overflow,  fertilize,  and  preferve  its 
trembling  meadows.  They  lift  up 
enormous  cakes  of  ice,  burfting  from 
their  frozen  beds  with  threatening 
intentions  of  plowing  up  the  frighted 
earth,  and  carry  them  rapidly  down 
the  falls,  where  they  are  dallied  in 
pieces  and  rife  in  mift.  Except  at 
thefe  falls,  of  wiiich  there  are  five,  the 
firft  fixty  miles  from  its  mouth  the 
river  is  iiavigalile  throughout.  In  its 
northern  parrs  are  three  great  bend¬ 
ings  c.illed  cohofies,  and  about 
miles  alundcr. 

Ihvo  hundred  miles  from  the  Sotind 
is  a  narrow  of  five  yards  only,  form¬ 
ed  by  two  llielving  mountains  of  folid 
rock,  whofe  tops  intercept  the  clouds. 
Tiir<  iigh  this  chafm  are  compelled  to 
pals  ail  the  waters  which  in  time  of 
floods  bury  the  northern  country. 
At  tlie  upper  cohofs  the  river  ihta 
ipreads  twenty-four  miles  wide,  and, 
for  five  or  fix  weeks,  (hips  of  war  might 
fail  over  lands  that  afterwards  produce 
the  ^^reacefl  crops  of  hav  and  i/rain  in 
all  America.  People  wlio  can  bear 
the  fight,  the  groans,  the  tremblings, 
the  furly  motion  of  water,  trees,  and! 
ice,  through  tlus  awful  palf.-igc,  view 


yjith  aftonifliment  one  of  the  greateft 
phenomena  in  nature.  Here  water 
is  coniolidated,  without  froft,  by  pref- 
fure,l)y  iwiftnels,  between  the  pinching 
llurdy  rocks,  to'fuch  a  degree  of  in¬ 
duration,  that  no  iron  crow  can  be 
forced  into  it :  here  iron,  lead,  and 
cork,  have  one  common  weight  : 
here,  Heady  as  time,  and  harder  than 
marble,  the  ftream  palfes  irrefillible,  if 
not  fwift  as  lightning;  the  eledric 
fire  rends  tree€  in  pieces  with  no 
greater  eafe  than  does  this  mighty 
water.  The  paflage  is  about  400 
yards  in  length,  and  of  a  zigzag  form 
with  obtufe  corners. 

At  high  water  are  carried  through 
this  ftrait,  mafts  and  other  timber, 
with  incredible  fwiftnefs,  and  fome- 
times  with  fafety;  but  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  too  low,  the  mafts,  timber,  and 
trees,  ftrike  on  one  fide  or  the  other, 
and  though  of  the  largcft  fize,  are 
rent,  in  one  moment,  into  fhivers, 
and  fplintered  like  a  broom,  to  the 
amazement  of  fpedators. 

The  meadows,  for  many  miles  below, 
are  covered  with  immenfe^quantities  of 
wood  thus  torn  in  pieces,  which  com¬ 
pel  the  hardieft  travellers  to  refled, 
how  feeble  is  man,  and  how  great 
that  Almighty  Pow’er  who  formed  the 
lightnings,  thunders,  and  the  irre- 
liftible  power  and  ftrength  of  waters. 

No  living  creature  was  ever  known 
to  pafs  through  this  narrow,  ex¬ 
cept  an  Indian  woman,  who  was, 
in  a  canoe,  attempting  to  crofs  the 
river  above  it,  but  carelcfsly  fulFered 
herfelf  to  fall  within  the  power  of  the 
current.  Perceiving  her  danger,  Ihe 
took  a  bottle  of  rum  Ihe  had  with  her, 
and  drank  the  whole  of  it ;  then  lay 
down  in  her  canoe  to  meet  her  def- 
tiny.  She  marveloufly  went  through 
fafely,  and  was  taken  out  of  the  canoe 
fome  miles  below,  quite  intoxicated, 
by  fome  Engliftm^en.  Being  afked 
how  fhe  could  be  fo  daringly  impru¬ 
dent  as  to  drink  fuch  a  quantity  of 
rum  with  the  profped  of  inftant 
death  before  her,  the  Squaw,  as  well 


as  her  condition  would  let  her,  re¬ 
plied,  “  Yes,  it  was  too  much  rum  for 
once,  to  be  fare  ;  but  I  was  not  v;il- 
ling  to  lofe  a  Angle  drop  of  it,  fo  I 
drank  it,  and  you  fee  I  have  faved 
all.’’ 

Some  perfons  aflert  that  falmoa 
have  been  caught  above  this  narrow, 
while  others  deny  it.  Many  have 
obferved  falmon  attempt  to  pafs  in 
the  time  of  floods,  which  certainly  is 
the  beft  and  likelieft  time,  as,  from  the 
height  of  the  water,  and  the  (helving 
of  the  rocks,  the  palfage  is  then 
broader ;  but  they  w’ere  alw’ays 
thrown  back,  and  generally  killed.  It 
is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  any  fi(h 
could  pafs  with  the  ftream  alive. 
Above  this  narrow  there  is  plenty  of 
filh  both  in  fummer  and  winter, 
which  belong  to  the  lakes  or  ponds 
that  communicate  with  the  river  :  be¬ 
low  it  are  the  greateft  abundance  and 
variety  caught  or  known  in  North 
America.  No  falmon  are  found  in 
any  river  to  the  weftward  of  this. 

Defeription  of  the  To*wn  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  Province  of  Connedicut, 
in  America,  ^hich  nuas  lately  burnt 
by  the  King^s  Troops  under  General 
Arnold. 


E  W  London  has  the 


river 

IN  Thames  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
bay  of  its  owm  name  on  the  fouth, 
and  refemblesiflington,  near  London. 
Its  port  and  harbour  are  the  beft  in 
the  colony.  The  church,  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  court-houfe,  are  not  to  be 
boaftedof;  the  fort  is  trifling.  The 
houfes  in  this,  as  in  all  the  towns  in 
the  province,  are  infulated,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  three,  four,  or  five  yards  one 
from  the  other,  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  fire.  ,That  of  John  Winthrop, 
Efq;  is  tne  beft  in  the  province. — 
The  Cownfhip  is  ten  miles  fquare,  and 
iomprizes  five  parifties,  one  of  which 
is  epifcopal.  Abimeleck,  a  defen¬ 
dant  of  the  firft  Englifh  fettler,  made 
king  of  Mohegin,  relides  with  his  fmall 
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party  in  this  townfhip.  H is  a  king 
to  whom  the  people  pay  fome  rcipcct, 
— becaulb  they  made  him  i*o.  ; 

i'he  people  of  this  town  have  the  • 
credit  ot  inventing  tar  and  feathers  ^ 
as  a  proper  punilhinent  ior  herefy.  j 
They  firlt  inflided  it  on  (fakers  and  } 
Anabaptills  | 

i\evv-London  has  a  printing  : 
prefs,  much  exercifed  in  the  burinels 
Oa  pamphlets,  fermons  and  newfpa-  I 
p,ers.  It  is  employed  by  the  Cover-  j 
n«'r  and  Company,  and  is  the  olded  ; 
ajui  bed  in  the  colony.  Newhaven,  j 
Hartford  and  Norwich,  a!lo,  have  : 
eacu  a  printing  prefs  ;  fo  that  the  j 
people  are  plentituUv  fiipplied  .with  j 
news,  politics,  and  polemical  divinity.  [ 
A  very  extraordinary  circumdance  j 
happened  here  in  174c.  Mr  George  • 
Whiterield  '  paid  them  a  vilit,  and  • 
preached  oi  ngnteonihefs,  tempo-  ; 
ranee,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  which  ! 
ro'iled  tnem  into  a  belief  of  an  heave  u  < 
and  Hii  neil.  They  became  as  chii-  , 
dren  weaned  and  pliable  as  melted 
w.  tx,  and  with  great  eag-Mnefs  cried 
out,  IVhat  Jhall  -me  do  to  hi*  javed?  Tiie  • 
prcacne^  >  tlu*n  i*  tbepnij/t,  thus  an-  | 
ivvered  them,  Repent — Jv)  violence  ' 

to  no  man—  part  with  vour  l\lf-ri?li-  » 
teoufnefs,  your  dlk  gowns,  and  laced  [ 
petticoats  burn  your  rulll:s,  neck  i 
la.ces,  jewels,  rings,  tiiiielled  v/aid-  | 
coats,  your  morality  and  bifli  ips  j 
books,  this  very  night,  or  damnation  1 
will  be  your  portion  before  tne  mor-  I 
ning  dawn.’*  Tne  people,  rather  j 
through  fear  than  faith,  indantly  ; 
went  out  to  tiie  co  nmon,  and  pre¬ 
pared  tor  heaven,  by  burning  all  the 
above  enumerated  floods,  exc  'pting  j 
that  of  felf-righteouih-'fs,  which  was  s 
exchanged  for  the  preacher’s  velvet  j 
breeches.  | 

Defeription  of  Norwich  in  C  o n  n  e  iTt  i  -  j 
cat.  I 

Norwich,  on  the  Thanes,  T4  1 
miles  from  the  fea,  is  an  halt-  ; 
dioe  with  New  London.  The  town 
Hands  on  a  plain,  one  mile  from 
VcL.  LV. 


Chelfea,  or  the  landing.  Its  b.lt 
ilreet  is  two  miles  long,  and  has  good 
hoiifes  on  both  fides,  live  yards  afun- 
der  from  eacli  other.  In  tiie  ceiiter 
is  a  common,  oi  the  li/e  of  Bloomf- 
bury  iqaare,  in  whicii  Hands  a  beauti¬ 
ful  court -houfe,  and  a  lamous  meet¬ 
ing  with  clocks,  be!l>,  and  deeples. 
The  townlhip  is  fifteen  miles  Iquare, 
and  forms  i  ^  pnrilhes,  one  cpdcop.il. 
Chcli'ea,  or  the  lauding,  itieuibles 
Dover.  (Here  laud  is  fold  at  fi.te.n 
Ihiilings  dcrling  by  the  fquare  foot.) 
— This  town  is  famous  for  its  trade  : 
for  iron-works,  grid,  paper,  lint- 
feed,  fpiiming  and  fulling  mills ; 
alfo  for  a  furnace  that  iinikes  done 
ware. 

Some  peculiarirles  and  curlolities 
here  attract  the  ntitice  of  Europeans  : 

—  I.  a  bridge  over  Quinnibaug,  60 
yards  long,  l)iitted  on  two  rock>,  *nd 
geomei ri  vail y  fupported  ;  under  which 
pifs  llfps  wlrn  aii  tiieir  fails  Handing; 

—  2.  Mie  ih-eple  of  tiic  grand  !nceting- 
houTe  Hinds  at  the  eait  end  : — the 
inhabitants  bury  their  dead  with  tlivir 
feet  to  the  wed. 

The  reafons  for  this  fingul  ir  enf- 
tom  are  two,  and  fpeclal  :  firil,  >vheii 
Chrid  begins  liis  inilleiKiriaa  rjign, 
he  will  come  from  tlie  welt,  and  ils 
faints  will  he  in  a  rr;i.ly  ptjdarj  to  rife 
anei  meet  him:  feondly,  the  papiib; 
and  epifcopaliaas  bury  their  dead  with 
their  feet  to  tne  eaH. 

'idle  cedebrated  IMr  Whireficld  gave 
a  curious,  and  perhaps  a  very  juft 
character  of  the  people  of  Norwich, 
in  his  farewell  iermon  to  them  a  Ihorc 
time  before*  his  death;  vl/..  “When 
I  firll  preached  in  this  magnificent 
h<nife,  above  20  years  ago,  I  told 
you,  that  >on  were  part  bead,  part 
man,  and  part  devil  ;  at  which  you 
were  ofi'ended  1  have  fince  thought 
iTuich  a!)ouc  exprv^fiion,  and  con- 

leL  that  for  once  I  was  mifiaken.  I 
therefore  take  this  opportunity  to  cor- 
reft  rnv  error.  Behold!  I  now  tell 
you,xhat  you  are  not  part  man  and 
part  bead,  bat  whollv  of  tiic  devil.” 

K 
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LETTER  V. 

70  the  PEOPLE  of  KiREAT  ERL 
TAIN. 

My  Fello<w  SubjeEsf 
*TT7  HEN  a  Commander  of  an 
W  army  enters  into  a  province, 
or  diitriiEt  of  a  country,  with  a  dcfign 
to  conquer  it,  common*  fenfe  and  all 
the  pradlice  of  war  muft  tell  him, 
that  it  is  his  firft’  burmefs  to  deftroy 
or  drive  out  of  it  the  force  which  (hall 
attempt  to  defend  it.  This,  and  this 
only,  can  give  him  the  polfeifion  of 
the  country,  and  enable  him  to  put  it 
in  a  (late  of  fecurity,  while  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  his  other  conquefts.  And  a 
little  refledlion  mult  alfo  inform  him, 
that  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  meafures : 

ift.  By  difarming  the  inhabitants, 
jind  puniihing,  or  at  lead  confining 
every  rpan  whom  he  has  reafon  to 
fufpe^t  w  ill  oppofe  him. 

id,  If  there  be  a  party  in  the  conn* 
try,  which  favours  his  defigns,  by 
giving  it  ail  due  encouragement. 

And  3dly,  by  bringing  over  to  bis 
aid  as  many  more  of  the  inhabitants 
as  he  can. 

It  is  by  thefe  meafures  all  conquer¬ 
ed  countries  have  been  fecured  and 
retained.  It  was  this  policy  which 
enabled  Alexander  to  leave  every 
country  he  had  fecured  in  perfect  fe¬ 
curity  ;  to  recruit  and  encreafe  the 
numbers  of  his  army  by  the  people  he 
had  reduced,  and  to  extend  his  con- 
quell  from  the  Strymanto  the  Indus. 
The  fame  alfo  were  the  meafures 
which  carried  Cxfir  on  the  wings  of 
honour  and  fame,  even  to  the  coiiqueft 
of  Germany  and  the  Tranfalpinc* 
Gaul.  A)id  the  fame  meafures  have 
been  before  and  ever  fince  invariably 
purfued  by  every  fenfible  Commander, 
the  Generals  fi\}ho7}i  have  unfortunate’ 
ly  employed  in  Amerka  only  excepted* — 
Thefe  men,  either  believing  thc^nfclves 
wiferthaii  all  the  great  and  fuccefsful 
conquerors  have  ^ver  Jived  before 


them,  or  totally  ignorant  of  the  great 
policy  and  principles  of  w^ar  during 
the  courfe  of  feven  campaigns,  with 
a  degree  of  obftinacy  and  infatuation 
unprecedented,  have  reverfed  the 
meafures  which  reafon,  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  ages,  has  manifelfed 
to  be  necelfary  to  the  conqueft  of  a 
country.  Our  firft  Commander  in 
Chief,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  con¬ 
quered  New  Jerfey*,  and  adminifter- 
ed  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  yGCcmen. 
This  done,  he  abandoned  the  country, 
and  w’ith  it  all  thofe  who  had  adhered 
to  his  fovereign,  and  put  themfelves 
under  his  protection,  although  he 
w  as  at  the  .head  of  a  force  at  lead 
eight  times  greater  than  that  of  his 
enemy.  When  w’e  examine  the  con- 
dud  of  our  fouthern  General,  w^e  find 
him  purfuing  the  fame  wretched  po¬ 
licy,  of  conquering  a  country,  and 
then  deferring  it,  notwithftanding  he 
had  feen  the  mifehiefs  attending  it  in 
the  inftance  of  New  jerfey. 

Inftead  of  fecuring  South  Carolina, 
and  putting  it  in  a  podure  of  defence, 
he  left  many  of  the  feditious  not  dif- 
armed,  the  loyalids  not  embodied, 
and  a  rebel  corps  in  the  province ; 
and,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  winged 
Mercury,  purfued  the  light  armed 
troops  under  the  rebel  General 
Greene  upwards  of  200  miles  from 
the  province  thus  infecure. 

The  mifehief  which  this  unprece¬ 
dented  condud  produced  are  fcarcely 
to  be  deferibed.  The  feditimts, 
whom  he  had  neither  confined  nor 
difarmed,  encouraged  by  the  diftance 
of  his  force,  and  the  infecure  ftate  of 
the  province,  recovered  their  fpirits, 
and  joined  the  rebel  General  Sump? 

*  Whether  the  (hameful  retreat  from 
New  Jerfey,  and  the  facrifice  of  the  Loy- 
alihs  by  it,  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  or  to  his  LordOiip, 
[  will  not  determine.  In  jullice,  perhaps, 
i^  ought  to  be  imputed  to  both.  For  hi» 
LoKiihip  had  the  command  of  the  Britif>» 
army  in  New  Jerfey,  when  this  menjo: 
able  manoeuvre  look  piace. 
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ter,  in  retaking  his  polls  and  recon¬ 
quering  the  province.  He  purfued 
the  light  armed  troops  of  his  enemy 
in  vain,  becaufe  they  knew  the  roads 
and  the  country  better  than  himfelf. 
And  by  a  march  fo  long  and  rapid, 
he  walled  daily  his  own  force,  with¬ 
out  taking  a  fingle  Hep  to  recruit  it, 
although  he  faw  the  numbers  of  the 
army  he  was  purfuing  daily  incieaf- 
ing,  Thofe  numerous  loyalills, 
whom  he  has  acknowledged  were  in 
the  province  through  which  he  was 
palling,  and  whofe  ardour  to  give 
him  aOiilHnce  he  could  not  for  fome 
time  fupprefs,  he  had  forbid  to  join 
him  until  he  had  called  for  their  aid. 
This  aid  he  negle^ed  to  call  for  dur¬ 
ing  his  long  march,  until  his  own 
fafety  compelled  him  ;  and  that  not 


I  to  call,  and  to  encourage  them  by 
every  art  and  means  in  his  power  to 
give  him  their  aid.  Nor  did  he  call 
in  vain,  for  there  was  no  dillricl  thro^ 
which  he  palled,  wherein  he  did  not 
pick  up  fome  militia,  and  in  the  end 
amply  fupplied  the  number  he  had 
loll.  Thus  this  inexperienced  young 
man,  at  the  head  of  a  defeated  and 
a  retreating  army  of  undifeiplined 
troops,  was  enabled  to  increafe  his 
force,  while  his  purfuer,  with  all  his 
experience,  and  at  the  head  of  an 
army  HulheJ  with  repeated  vi«5tories, 
walled  and  dellroyed  his  own  llrength^ 
in  a  country  where  it  might  have 
been,  by  the  fame  meafurts,  greatly 
incrcafed. 

By  this  wretched  condii<5l  on  our 
part,  and  the  good  fenfe  of  the  rebel 


before  he  arrived  at  Hillfborough. 
Here  he  ilfiied  his  proclamation ; 
upwards  of  200  loyalills  inllantly  em¬ 
bodied,  but  not  being  properly  fup- 
ported  by  him,  they  fell  a  facrihcc  to 
a  rebel  corps,  who  put  them  all  to 
death,  after  they  had  laid  down  their 
arms.  This  done,  in  two  days  after, 
inllead  of  waiting  to  fee  what  would 
be  the  further  effedls  of  his  proclama¬ 
tion,  he  retreated  to  Cape  Fear,  leav¬ 
ing  the  country  to  the  command  of  a 
rebel  army,  and  coufequently  render¬ 
ing  it  impollible  for  the  loyalills  lo 
join  him. 

Here  the  policy  of  the  Britifh  Ge¬ 
neral  formed  a  perfe^  contraft  10 
that  of  the  rebel.  The  firtl,  witii  ail 
the  knowledge  which  long  experience 
could  give,  reverfed  the  ufuai  pratSticc 
of  war,  and  that  policy  which  has 
never  failed  of  fuccefs  ;  while  the  o- 
ther,  without  any  experience,  made 
thefe  the  invariable  rules  of  his  con- 
du<5l.  If  the  firft  knew  that  there 
was  a  great  number  of  loyalifis  in 
North  Carolina,  and  reievfled  or  ne- 
gle^led  the  meafures  nccelfary  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  aid,— the  other  alfo  knew 
there  were  likewife  rebels,  who  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  ufnrpation  he  whhed  to 
fwpport.  On  thefe  he  ^ever  .ccaftii 


General,  he  fion  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  force  which  he  thought 
could  face  and  defeat  our  walled  ar¬ 
my.  Nor  was  he  altogether  milVaken. 
Inllead  of  flying,  he  offered  a  fair 
combat.  The  fnperior  difeipline  of 
Britilh  troops  difippointed  him  of 
his  wifhed-for  fuccefs,  though  not  of 
a  real  vidory  in  the  confequences. 
The  rebel  General  was  repulfed,  and 
our  General  kept  the  field.  But  what 
were  the  effeifts  ?  The  firft  returned 
to  the  conqiiell  of  that  province  which 
our  folly  had  left  in  a  Hate  of  infccu- 
I'jiy, — to  lupport  the  feditious,  im- 
pnidcntly  left  in  it, — while  llfs  ra{)id 
conqueror  was  obliged,  for  want  cf 
provifions,  as  he  allcdges,  to  go  to 
Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina,— ♦ 
^V^hether  this  reafon  be  a  good  one, 

1  lhali  not  ftopto  enquire.  However, 
this  vve  know,  that  the  rebel  Gene¬ 
ral  did  immediately  return  to  South 
Carolina,  and  found  provifions  fufli- 
clent  to  fupport  a  greater  number 
than  thofe  under  the  command  of  his 
Lordluip. 

The  fiiperficial  examiner,  wlio  ne¬ 
ver  looks  deeper  than  the  furface  of 
things,  maybe  deceived  by  the  glitter- 
inc**  of  a  name.  Such  men  have  hl'jhlv 

'  CJ  ...  ,  ^ 
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Every  Man  fcr  hiiMSELF. 

To  the  Publisher, 

S  I  R, 

OING  the  other  day  to  call 

y  upon  a  lady  on  a  little  bufincfs, 
while  1  was  waiting  till  Ihe  came 
down  Hairs,  1  overheard  the  following 
dialogue  in  a  parlour  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  pafTage,  the  door  of  which 
happened  to  be  half  open.  One  of 
tJie  fpeakers  is  the  lady’s  hufband, 
whom  I  lh'«ll  call  Harpagon  ;  a  regu¬ 
lar  man,  of  fixty  years  of  age,  who, 
by  his  induftry  and  (economy,  has 
faved  up  a  handfome  fortune,  w^hich 
he  is  as  eager  to  increafe  as  he  was 
when  he  firft  began  bufinefs.  The 
other,  his  relation,  is  bred  to  the  law  ; 
a  young  gentleman  of  great  humani¬ 
ty,  of  jull  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  whom  1  (hall  dililnguiih  by  the 
name  of  the  Templar. 

Harpagon.  Coufin  John,  do  not 
tell  me  of  the  lofs  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
army ;  the  war  will  yet  be  carried  on 
with  advantage ;  our  refources  are 
many,  but  w^e  muft  pay  for  them. 
Laft  Jpring  I  had  20,000 1.  in  the 
loan,  and  having  occafion  for  it  elfe- 
where,  I  dire<ffly  fold  out  with  nine 
per  cent,  profit.  As  money  is  now 
(career,  I  hope,  if  I  get  a  little  in  the 
loan  next  fpring,  to  make  twelve  per 
cent,  at  the  leafi. 

Templar,  Well,  Sir,  but  the  noble 
General  himfelf  declared  before  the 
Houfe,  that  he  thought  it  iinpofTible 
to  conquer  the  Americans  by  force 
of  arms ;  are  we  not  then  throwing 
money  a  way  J 

Harpagon.  I  cleared  nine  per  cent. 
Coufin  John. 

Templar.  I  (liould  not  have  been 
furpriied.  Sir,  to  have  heard  forne 
profligate  tool  of  the  miniflry  urge 
that  argument :  but  you,  Sir,  who 
go  regularly  to  church,  fubferibe  to 
fo  many  hofpitals,  and  give  away  fo 
much  to  the  poor  every  Chriftmas — 
you  really  amaze  me  ! 

Harpagon,  Coufin  John,  that  is 
another  bufinefs.— We  were  now 


this  ralii  and  fatal  march.  Bat  men 
of  fenfe  and  miiiiary  knowledge  will 
aih  the  following  ovicflions  :  Why  did  j 
not  his  I^ordihip,  alter  the  battle  ot  j 
Camden,  take  the  proper  meafures 
for  fecuriug  the  province  of  South 
Carolina,  feting  it  was  of  the  firfl 
importance  to  his  future  fuccefs  ?  Why 
did  he  not  difarm  every  I'ufpeifled,  and 
confine  every  dangerous  perfon,  and 
fuffer  ihe  loyalifls  to  embody  thern- 
lelves  for  the  proieiflion  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ?  When  he  found  that  he  could 
not  overtake  his  retreating  enemy, 
and  that  his  own  force  was  wafling 
with  excefs  of  fatigue,  while  the  re¬ 
bel  a.  my  was  increafing  in  numbers 
and  flrengtii,  w^liy  din  not  he  halt, 
and,  taking  polt  among  thofe  nume¬ 
rous  loyalifls,  w’uich  he  himfelf  lias 
confciTed  were  in  North  Carolina,  co¬ 
ver  them  until  thev  v.^e  e  embodied, 
and  had  joined  him,  agreeably  to  his 
promife,  and  their  fanguine  expedta- 
rions  ?  Why  would  he  not  accept  of 
the  tendered  fervices  of  the  loyalifls 
on  their  own  reafonable  terms;  not 
unlefs  they  would  become  common  fol. 
ditrs^  and  fubmit  to  terms  which 
every  freemafi  muft  deteft  \  And,  in 
as  much  as  he  knew  his  defeated  ene- 
irv  u  as  about  to  return  to  the  con 
queft  of  the  province,  which  he  liad 
lei  in  a  flate  of  infecurity,  and  to 
fnatch  from  his  brow  the  laurels  he 
had  gairK'd,  why  did  not  he  return 
alfo  to  five  and  proredf  them  ? 

This  rapid,  ralh,  and  un;U'ecc‘dented 
march,  iVuitlefs  In  its  and  molt 

deftruvSilve  to  an  ohjed  which  ought 
to  have  been  purfued  ;  the  wanton 
wafle  of  men,  and  lofs  of  time,  which 
ought  to  have  been  employed  In  de¬ 
fending  a  conniry  conquered,  and 
in  proleciiling  his  further  conqitefts, 

agreeably  to  a!I  the  lUagc  of  war, _ 

always  reminds  me  of  the  Hare  and 
the  Tortoife  in  the  Fable,  or  of  an 
unfkilful  rider,  who  pulhes  his  horfe 
out  of  breath,  ii>  the  beginning  of  the 
race,  and  then  fufTers  his  antagonift 
lo  w’aik  at  his  leifure  to  the  goal  be¬ 
fore  him.  FABRICIUS. 
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talking  of  the  refources  for  carrying 
oil  the  war  ;  and  I  fay  the  miniftry 
will  not  want  money,  if  .hey  will  pay 
enough  for  it ;  if  nine  pe»  cent,  is  not 
fiifficient  profit,  they  muft  give  twelve, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  per  cent, 

Templar.  Dear  Sir,  but  confider 
what  the  nation  fulfcrs  ;  befides  the 
taxes  that  fall  upon  every  body,  how 
many  merchants  and  traders  are 
thrown  out  of  their  bread  ;  and  now, 

I  am  told,  the  landed  men  begin  to 
complain,  as  they  cannot  export  their 
corn,  nor  difpofe  of  their  wool,  as 
they  ufeJ  to  do,  and  that  great  num¬ 
bers  of  poor  farmers  are  breaking 
cvc’ry  day. 

Harpugon,  I  got  nine  per  cent,  for 
my  money. 

Templar.  Oh,  Sir,  but  refie(5l  what 
horrid  mifchiefs  are  occafioned  by 
this  unfortunate  war — the  towns  that 
are  burnt  to  alhcs — the  numbers  that 
are  killed — hov/  many  children  have 
loft  their  fathers,  and  who,  with  their 
wretched  mothers,  are  reduced  to 
begarry,  and  for  want  of  a  father’s 
care,  too  many  of  them  may  be  early 
initiated  in  vice,  in  infamy,  and  mi- 
fery. 

Harpagoyi.  I  gained  nine  per  cent. 
Templar.  My  good  Sir,  pardon 
me  for  only  obferving,  that  proteftants 
are  putting  proteftants  to  death —  i 
Englilhmen  are  fighting  againft  the  ! 
defeendants  of  Englilhmen — men  who 
fpe  ik  the  fame  language,  and  w'ho 
are  governed  nearly  by  the  fame  laws 
as  «)Ui‘relves — conlider  that.  Sir. 

Harpa^on.  Zounds,  Coufin  John, 

I  will  hear  no  more  ;  I  tell  you,  once 
for  all,  that  I  cleared  nine  per  cent, 
by  mv  money  in  the  I  a  ft  loan. 

So  faying,  the  old  gentleman  flew 
out  of  the  room  in  a  paflion.  P.  P. 

Curious  Ir (lance  of  Hogarth’s  IV ant 
of  Mem'jry^  rcjith  a  ftmilar  Anved-Ae  of 
art  old  Actor. 

Hog ARTPI  was  always  cn  terms 
of  the  ftri^fteft  friendihip  v/tth, 


and  frequently  vifited  Dr  Hoadley,  the 
late  worthy  Chancellor  of  Winchef- 
ter,  perhaps  better  known  as  the  au; 
chor  of  the  Sufpiclous  Hufband  .  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Dodor’s  fond- 
nefs  for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  ft 
great,  that  no  vlfitors  w’ere  ever  long 
at  his  houfe  before  they  were  folicited 
to  accept  a  part  in  fome  interlude  or 
other.  He  himfelf,  with  Garrick  and 
Hogarth,  once  performed  a  laughable 
parody  on  the  feene  in  Julius  Cur  far-, 
where  the  Ghoft  appears  to  Brutus. 
Hogarth  perfonatetJ  the  fpe(ftre;  but 
fo  iiiireientive  was  his  memory,  that, 
aliliough  his  fpeech  confifteJ  of  only 
two  lines,  lie  was  unable  to  get  them 
by  heart.  At  laTl  they  hit  upon  the 
following  expedient  in  his  favour : 
The  verfes  he  was  to  deliver  were 
written  in  fuch  large  letters  on  the 
oulfide  of  an  illuminated  paper  Ian* 
thorn,  that  he  could  read  them  when 
he  entered  with  it  in  his  hand  on  the 
ftage. 

I’iiis  anecdote  is  fomething  fimilar 
to  one  related  of  chi  fohnny  Half  a  re¬ 
tainer  at  the  old  theatre  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields.  This  man  was  an  oddi¬ 
ty,  and  had  a  memory  every  whir  as 
bad  as  Hogarth’s.  Hall,  however, 
was  ordered  to  peiTonate  the  Ghoft  of 
^Attabalipa^  on  the  firft  night  of  a  new 
tragedy  ;  and  though  his  part  confift. 
ed  only  of  and  though  he  had 

three  days  given  him  to  fiudy  it,  yet  he 
thouglit  it  a  great  hardlhip,  and  fworc 
he  Ihould  never  be  able  to  get  througli 
it.  'Fae  line  was  this  : 

“  1  am  tile  Ghoft  of  Attahalipaf'* 
Whicii  JohfiKy^  with  a  tragical  Italic 
and  wonder! ul  Ibiemnity,  delivered 
thus : 

“  I  am  the  Ghoft  of  an  AnahapfiJlC'^ 
The  perlormcrs,  as  well  as  fpedaiors, 
i  in  fliort  tile  wlioie  houfe,  were  convul- 
fed  with  laughter,  wlfilft  fohntiy  ftood 
mute  and  morionlefs  in  Iiis  ghoft-like 
pofi’ioii.  At  length  he  walked  off 
multcring,  “  I  thought  what  would 
come  of  making  me  a  Ghoft, — Pil 
I  be  d - d  if  I  did  not  1’* 
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POETRY. 

CHARITY*  By  —  Lister,  Efi;  From 
Poetical  Amufemtnts  at  a  Villa  near  Bm/*, 

WHAT  tho’  I  fpeak  with  all  the  tongocs 
of  men. 

And  angels  di£^ate  as  I  hold  the  pen ;  ^ 

Tho*  my  mind  brightens  with  prophetic  fire, 
And  Nature’s  fecrcts  at  my  glance  tranfpire; 
And  tho*  the  firtucs  of  my  faith  be  fuch, 

That  confeious  nfiountaios  moulder  at  my 
touch ; 

That  the  cle.^t  rock  pours  forth  th*  ambroiial 
tide, 

Or  o’er  the  folid  wave  the  chariots  ride  | 

Bid  the  refulgent  orb  of  Hcav’n  obey, 

Arred  its  prngrefs,  and  extend  the  day; 

Jf  void  of  Charity — in  vain  my  fpeech 
Conveys  fublimer  truths  than  icraphs  teach. 
Faint  dawn  the  glimm’rings  of  prophetic  light. 
And  vain  the  gulhing  rock  and  levell’d  height ; 
Faith,  eloquence,  and  prophecy,  expire. 

Their  pow’rs  neglected,  and  extin^  their  fire. 
And  tho*  I  gave  my  all  to  cheer  the  cell 
Vhcre  fhiv’ring  Want  and  pale-ey’d  Famind 
dwell ; 

Or  *midfl  the  fluent  ore,  or  cauldron's  blaze, 
Chant  Hallelujahs  to  my  Maker's  praife; 

And  have  not  Charity — in  vain  my  frame 
Exults  in  torture,  and  contemns  the  flame  ; 
While  the  falie  tear  that's  deaf  tj  Pity's  call«  - 
Chillii  in  the  eye,  and  freezes  ere  it  fall. 

Bright  emanation  of  the  pow'r  above, 
Whole  fenfe  is  Modefty.  and  fyftcm  Love : 
Hail,  bounteous  Charity  !  celeflial  maid, 

In  the  full  bloom  of  innocence  array'd; 

On  the  fnBooih  furfaceof  whofe  poliih'd  mind 
The  breath  of  Slander  leaves  no  flain  behind; 
But  gently  placid  as  the  folemn  deep. 

When  o'er  its  face  the  filent  zephyrs  flccp; 

No  paflions  rufifle,  and  no.flormscoittrmil, 

But  harmony  pervades  and  fmoothes  the 
whole. 

Before  Reflexion  had  its  influence  wrought, 
Orop’ning  Fancy  ripen’d  into  thought; 

Each  aflion,  geflure  word,  the  child  conf^, 
And  the  fame  ebje^  mortify’d  and  bicft 
But  f  )on  as  Reafort  guides  the  bold  puifuit^ 
We  fpitfn  the  baubles  of  our  earlier  youth. 

Our  prel'ent  knowledge,  impotent  and  blind. 
Perplexes  reafon,  and  obfeures  the  mind  :  I 

Thus,  when  the  lengthen’d  tube  afliOs  the  eye, 
Comprefling  fpace  to  bring  the  objccl  nigh  ;  I 
In  vain  the  glafs  collects  refradled  rays,  .  | 
Dazzled  in  iullrr,  and  obfeur'd  in  blaze; 

Or  when  the  fight,  thro*  microfcopic  aid, 

Sres  Nature's  curious  workmanfhip  difplay'd. 
Pleas’d  w'e  behold  the  pearly  drop  expand. 

And  infe^f  myriads  in  the  living  fand, 

DifTus'd  throughout  the  vital  fpiiit  dwell. 

Lire  o’er  the  leaf,  or  trembly  in  tbe  ihcll; 


Still  but  a  partial  knowledge  ft^eds  the  eye, 
And  fuppofitions  want  of  pro  'f  fupply; 

But  when  the  fceptic  mifl  (hall  b^difpcll’d. 
Nor  caufes  hid,  nor  principles  conceal’d. 

That  hoaflcd  learning,  once  our  pride  and 
pow’r. 

Shall  found  the  rattle  of  a  childifh  hour. 

I’he  time  will  come  when  prophecies  con¬ 
found. 

Tongues  ccafc  to  fpeak,and  fciencc  toexpoond; 
I'hen  fervent  Hope  no  wav’ring  doubts  dcflroy, 
Confirm’d  in  truth  and  realiz’d  in  joy; 

Then  fledfafl  Faith,  in  tfl^nce  and  in  deed, 
Virws  the  completion  of  her  facred  creed ; 
Then  bounteous  Charity  fhall  foar  fubiime. 
Beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  tiire. 

Thro’  the  bright  empyrean  wing  her  flight, 
Cloth’d  in  eternity,  and  wrapp’d  in  light; 

In  huly  rcv'rcncc  join  th*  iiifpircd  race, 

And  bow  fubmillive  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

ELEGIAC  VERSES  on  hearing  that  the  Conti* 
nuation  of  the  Minstrel  ivas  prevented  by 
the  domejlic  Dijlrejfcs  of  its  Author, 

“  And  partial  evil  univerfal  good.”  Pope. 

OES  B - y  fee!  thcfcorpion  lafh  of  Fate  ? 

In  B - y’s  bread  do  pain  and  anffuifh 

brood? 

B— y  the  wife,  the  gen'rous,  and  the  great. 
Nay,  more  than  great — the  worthy  and  tin: 
good? 

He  does — O  Providence!  expound,  expound! 
Thy  ways  are  wonderful — and  furc  they're 
juft'; 

But  why  Ihould  Viitce  ft  ill  with  thorns  be 
crown’d  ? 

Fain  would  I  truft—but  tremble  while  I 
.  truft. 

For  B - y’s  woes  in  w'clgliticr  terms  impeach 

The  pcrfefl  juftics  of  the  moral  fclieme, 
Tiian  ail  that  fophifts — all  that  fceptics  teach. 
All  Hume  can  prove,  Voltaire  or  Alhley 
dream. 

How**  Vice  Ihould  triumph,  Viituc  Vice  obey,” 
A  feraph  once  defeended  to  explain; — * 

O  leave  again,  bit  ft  guide  1  the  realms  of  day. 
And  tell  why  B— y  feels  the  ft  ngs  of 
pain. 

*Tis  Heav’n  who  marks  the  greatnefs  of  his 
mind. 

And  forms  his  virtues  in  the  mould  of  w^ocy 
That  he,  by  trial,  ripen'd  and  refin’d, 

May  fhine  on  high,  as  once  he  Ihone  below. 

Thefwcctcft  flow'r  that  blollbms  on  the  mead, 
Wc  plant  in  filth  to  bloftbi)i  fweetcr  ftill— 
The  rofe  we  crop — but  each  unnotic’d  weed 
May  w'ax  and  wither,  on  its  iidiive  hill. 

•  See  Dr  ParnelV  Hermit. 
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VERSES  fcnt  by  a  country  Clergyman  to  his 
Peruke- maker  at  Grantham,  JLincolnlhirei^ 
wUh  his  Daughter's  Hair, 

Good  Mr  GiV/,  I  doubt  not  your  flcil?. 

Nor  difpute  your  ftiiO  juflicc  and  care; 
fifteen  days  after  date,  if  you’ll  cover  my  pate 
With  a  wig  of  my  daughter  NaM*s  hair: 

Of  a  right  flaxen  white,  let  it  fit  round  and 
tight. 

With  a  curl  large  as  any  goofc  egg  is, 

With  a  fore-top  as  high  as  a  rais’d  YenToa 

pyc. 

And  as  full  as  the  calf  of  my  leg  is : 

l^ong  before  as  behind,  for  that  is  my  mind. 
Will  belt  become  my  broad  face; 

Thirty  inches  in  all  is  the  round  of  the  caul; 
Thus  mounted,  my  features  'twill  grace. 

And  as  for  your  pay,  let  me  know  but  the 
day, 

And  fet  your  price  lower  or  higher, 
ril  pay  you  as  toon,  a<id  as  much  to  the  tunc^ 
As  the  dean  docs  hlmfelf,  or  our  Yquirc. 

The  Gentleman^  not  hearing  from  the  Barber^ 
’wrote  as  felieivs: 

Good  Mr  G///,  I  can  take  nothing  ill 
From  a  man  of  your  merit  and  fame; 

But  1  fear  you  poflponc  my  poor  caxcix  alor.c^ 
And  have  flnilh’d  all  others  that  came. 

If  it*s  not  on  the  pipes,  I  could  wi(h  you  the 
gripes, 

*  Becaufe  you’ve  deferr’d  it  fo  long; 

But  you  know  1  ne’er  quarrel  with  aught  but 
a  barrel,' 

Nor  with  that,  if  it*s  mellow  and  flrong. 

At  good  Whitfuntide,  you  know  that  the 
bride 

And  bridegroom  haunt  me  for  the  job; 
Then  bow  odd  would  it  look,  for  the  parfon 
to  I'nook 

In  a  forry  old  hay-colour’d  hob! 

Pray  make  no  miflakc,  for  ncyti  week  is  our 
wake, 

And  if  it’s  not  flnilh’d  by  then. 

You  n\zy  wipe  your  backfide  with  this  piece  of 
my  piidr. 

And  fend  me  my  hair  home  again. 


The  finefl  ore  in  crucibles  muft  pafs 

Thro*  all  the  tortures  of  the  fmclting  fire; 
But  diol's  and  dirt  may  fweli  the  dunghill 
mufs. 

And  ne’er  be  martyr’d  on  the  fliiolng  pyre* 


Thus  B— y  feels  variety  of  woes. 

While  F — X  and  S-nd— ch  balk  in  Fortune’s 
beam; 

But  why  a  curie  without  a  crime  impoie? 

Docs  this  the  plan  of  equity  beieem  ? 


No— he  fer  fin  the  penalty  muft  pay— 

For  fin  he  bleeds— for  fin,  but  not  his 
own — 

The  pafchal  lamb,  tho*  innocent  and  gay. 
Could  yet  for  Judah’s  guilty  land  ittone  — 

And  while  thy  harp,  that  charm’d  each  Britifh 
car, 

Is  broke,  fwcet  bard!  by  Mis’ry’s  rudeft 
hand ; 

V^e  fee  how  Providence,  with  rod  fevere, 

By  fcourging  thee  can  fcourge  a  guilty  land. 


THE  FADING  ROSE;  Or,  Silvia  In 

3TRUCTED. 


Blushing,  gay,  but  prickly  rofe. 
Emblem  true  of  human  woes: 
Emblem  too  of  all  the  joys 
That  our  fo  rows  counrerpoife. 

Pierc’d  thou  ftand’ft  with  thorny  darts; 
Such  the  blifs  of  human  hearts. 

Short  thy  beauty  (deck’d  fo  fine), 

Fully  blown,  thy  fwcets  decline. 

Mine’s  the  Ipiendour  of  an  hoar, 
l.ike  to  thine,  fweet  fading  flow’r! 

Man,  impatient)  will  not  ftop, 

Thcc,  but  op  ning,  he  muft  crop  ; 
Canker,  infers,  IformsofhaB, 

Thy  frail  body  oft  afljil. 

Foes  like  tiicie  Ihoutd’ft  thou  clcape^ 
Time  is  fiire  to  mar  thy  lhape. 

In  full  bloom  1  view’d  thee  laft^ 

Now  I  lec  thy  prime  is  pad; 

Thou  who  wer’t  fo  frelh,  fo  gay. 

Ne’er  wilt  fee  thy  yefterday. 

What  to-morrovv  thou  (halt  be,  ' 

1  (hall  ne’er  more  prize  to  fee. 

From  tby  fate  I  II  llrive  to  learn 
What  may  moft  my  weal  concern  ; 
Yoeth  and  beauty  ^%ill  decay. 

Time  and  death  call  foon  away. 
Cl'.arms  f'nduring  I  will  feek, 

Which  odtvie  ihc  blooming  clieek. 
f'liarn'.s,  which  all  inter!>al  arc; 
Charms,  which  make  old  a,je  t’cii  fair 
VirjuC)  like  her  filler  Truth, 

Ei'./lioms  in  immortal  yemth. 


FASHIONABLP,  DEVOTION;  Or, 
MAiDEN’i  Cenverje  ’with  her  Fan,  or. 

hz  her  Pi-w. 


ON  my  knees,  in  this  pbcc,  full  ofr  have  I 
pray’d,  (maid. 

To  be  blefs’i  wiih  a  hufojnd,  a;\d  not  li\c  a 
Fu'fil,  O  kind  lirav’n,  in  uurev  nsoll  d^'^r, 

'I  iio  'e  and  petition''  fo  w-nm  and  iinpcjc! 


REVIEW. 

I  in  tlie  kingd<; 

Ph  iLOSOPHiCAL  Transactions  of  the  '  pendencies. 
Royal  Society  of  London.  Vol.  ‘  the  tranlport 
LXXl.  Parti.  For  the  Tear  \  .ports  and  in 

[P*  57*3  :  amount  of  t 

jannumj  the  i 

Having,  in  a  former  number  ^tures  and  pro 
[Vol.  liv.  P.  i»b.]  ^iven  an  I'countrv;  the 
;jA:cGupt  of  the  different  articles  con,  jjcle  of  travdlij 
rained  in  this  volume,  we  lhall  now  I!  •‘'Thefe  ri^ 
initrt  the  Dekripiion  of  the  two  mod  '‘nious  gentler 
remarkable  Rivers  in  the  world,  which  |land  rivals  (h 
is  related  in  j|fifters,  from 

.Article  IX.  An  Account  of  the  .fprings),  exa<$ 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter  Rivers,  i*  Ici.gth  of 
By  James  Kennel,,  Efq;  F.  R.  S. —  'they  approach 
The  Burrampooter  has  been  but  late-  jnefs  and.colo 
!y^ known  in  Europe  as  a  capital  river,  :the  pppearan* 
yet  it  is  here  reprefented  as  longer  jiflands ;  and, 
and  wider  than  the  Ganges,  to  which  ’which  their  f] 
k  is  very  fimilar,  both  ariling  from  jodical  rains, 
the  fame  mountains,  and  uniting  a  -rampootcr '  is 
little  before  they  enter  the  ocean  at  the  !ditFerence  is 
bay  01  Bengal.  They  are  nov 

jtheir  fdurces.f 

**  The  Ganges  and  Burrampooter  jof  Thibet ;  ir 
rivers,  together-with  their  numerous  in  oppolite  c 
blanches  and  adjuncts,  interfed  the  feeklngthe  p 
country  of  Bengal  in  fuch  a  variety  ilndoltan  ) 
of  dirtadions,  as  to  form  the.  mod  rampooterby 
C'^mplete  and  eafy  inland  navigation  the  early  part 
that  can  be  coiiceived.  So  equally  ‘rugged  vallies 
and  admirably  diffufed  are  thofe  na-  .vi filing  the  h< 
tural  canals,  over  a  country  that  ap-  jGauges,  afte: 
proaches  nearly  to  a  perfedt  plane,  miles  thrr'ugh 
thar,  alter  excepting  the  lands  conti-  gions,  iffues  f( 
guoiis  ,to  Bill'd  wan,  Birboom^  ^cc.  ditious,  yet  j 
{which  altogether  do  not  conditure  a  ‘Hindodaii.  * 
fixth  part  ot  Bengal),  we  may  fairly  Hurdoar)  in 
p  onounce  that  every  other  part  of  the  gullies  throuj 
Cv*iintry  has,  even  fii  the  dry  feafon,  mountains,  it 
feme  navigable  dream  within  twenty-  navigable  dn 
five  miles  at  fart  he d,  and  more  com-  plains  during 
raonly  within  a  third  part  of  that  dif-  coiirfe  to  .th< 
tance.  .1^50  miles), 

‘‘  It  is  fiippofed  that  this  inland  diately  by  mi 
navigation  .  givis  condant  employ-  dudtions ;  and 
ment  to  30,000  boatmen.  Nor  will  ing  the  adjace 
ft  be  wondered  a^,  when  it  is  known,  an  eafy  meai 
that,all  the  fait,  and  a  large  proporti-  produdlions  oi 
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litary  view,  it  opens  a  communickion 
between  the  different  ’ports,  ‘and  Icrves 
in  the  capacity'  of  a  military  way 
through  the 'country  5  renders  unne* 
ceffary  the  forming  of  magazines; 
and  infinitely  Airpaffes  the  celebrated 
inland  navigation  of  North  America, 
where  the  carrying  places  riot  only 
obrtru(rt  the  'progrefs  of  am  army,  but 
enable  the  adverfary  to  determine  his 
place  arid  mode  of  attack  with  cer¬ 
tainly* 

In  its  courfe  through  the  plains, 
It  receives  eleven  rivers,  fome  of  which 
are  equal  to  the  Rhine,  and  hone 
fmaller  than  the  Thames,  b'efides  as 
many  of  leffer  note.  It  is  owing  to 
this  vaft  influx  of  dreams,  that  the 
Ganges  exceeds  the  Nile  fo  greatly  in 
point  of  magnitude,  whilft  the  latter 
exceeds  it  in  length  of  courfe  by  one- 
third.  Indeed  the  Ganges  is  inferior 
in  this  laft  refpeft,  to  many  of  the 
northern  rivers  of  Afia;  though  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  difchafges 
as  much  or  more  water  than  any  of 
them,  becaufe  thole  rivers  do  not  lie 
within  the  limits'  of  the  periodical 
rains. 

“  The  bed  of  the  Ganges  is,  as 
may  be  f  .ppofed,  very  unequal  in 
point  of  width.  *  From  its  firft  arrival 
in  the  plains  at  Hurdwiar,  to  the  con¬ 
flux  of  the  Jumnah  (the  firft  river  of 
note  that  joins  it)  its  bed  is  generally 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
wide  ;  and,  compared  with  the  latter 
part  of  its  courfe,  tolerably  ftraight. 
From  hence,  downwards,  its  courfe 
becomes  more  winding,  and  its  bed 
confequently  wider,  till  having  alter¬ 
nately  received  the  waters  of  the 
Gogra,  iSoan,  and  Gunduck,  befides 
many  fmaller  ftreams,  its  bed  has  at¬ 
tained  its  fuU>width,  although,  dur¬ 
ing  the  remaining  6co  miles  of  its 
courfe,  it  receives  many  ether  principal 
ftreams.  Within  this  fpace  it  is,  in 
the  narrow^eft  parts  of  its  bed,  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  in  the  wideft,  three 
miles;  and  that  in  places  w^here  no 
iflands  intervene.  The  ftream  wirliia 
Vow.  LV. 


this  bed  is  always  either  inoreafing, 
or  decreafing,  according  to  the  feafon* 
,When  at  its  loweft  (which  happens 
in  April)  the  principal  channel  varies 
from  400  yards  to  a  mile  and  a  quar¬ 
ter,  but  is  cominonly  about  three 
quarters' of  a  mile.'' 

The  .whole  courfe  of  the  river  is. 
then  particularly  deferibed,  with  its 
bed,  the  velocity  of’  its  current,  its 
windings,  and  the  caufes  of  them,  ScCm 
The  curious  particulars  of  the  annual 
fwelling  and  overflowing  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges  are  thus  deferibed..  . 

“  It  appears  to  owe  its  increafe  as 
much  to  the  rain  water  that  falls 

t 

in  the  mountains  contiguous  to  its 
fourcc,  and  to  the  fources  of  the  great 
northern  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  as  to 
that  which  falls  in  the  plains  of  Hin- 
doftan  ;  for  it  rifes  fifteen  feet  and  a 
half  out  of  thirty-tw’o  (the  fum  total 
of  its  rifing)  by  the  latter  end  of 
June  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
rainy  feafon  does  not  begin  in  moft  of 
the  fiat  countries  till  about  that  time. 
In  the  mountains  it  begins  early  in 
April ;  and  by  the  latter  end  of  that 
month,  when  the  rain-w’ater  has 
reached  Bengal,  the  rivers  begin  to 
rife,  but  by  very  flow  degrees ;  for 
the  increafe  is  only  about  an  inch  per 
day  for  the  firft  fortnight*  It  then 
gradually  augments  to  two  and  three 
inches  before  any  quantity  of  rain 
falls  in  the  flat  countries ;  and  when 
the  rain  becomes  general,  the  increafe 
on  a  nfedium  is  five  inches  per  day* 
By  the  latter  end  of  July  all  the  lower 
parts  of  Bengal,  contiguous  to  the 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  are  over¬ 
flowed,  and  form  an  inundation  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  width  ; 
nothing  appearing  but  villages  and 
trees,  excepting  very  rarely  the  top  of 
an  elevated  fpot  (the  artificial  mound 
of  fome  deferted  village)  appearing 
like  an  ifland. 

“  The  inundations  in  Bengal  differ 
from  thofe  in  Egypt  in  this  particular, 
that  the  Nile  owes  its  floods  entirely 
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to  the  rain-water  that  tails  in  che 
niouiitains  near  its  fource  ;  but  the 
inunJarions  in  Bengal  are  as  much 
occahoned  by  the  rain  that  falls  there, 
as  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges;  and 
as  a  proof  of  it,  the  lands  in  general 
are  overlibweJ  to  a  confiderabfe  height 
long  before  the  bed  ©f  the  river  is 
filled.  It  muft  be  remarked,  that  the 
ground  adjacent  to  the  river  bankv  to 
the  extent  of  fome  ’ miles,  is  confider- 
abiy  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  couhtryv 
and  ferves  to  feparate  the  waters  of 
the  inundation  Irom  thofe  of  the  river 
until  it  overflov  s.  This  high  ground 
is  in  fome  feafons  covered  a  foot  or 
more  ;  but  the  height  of  the  inunda¬ 
tion  within  varies  of  courle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
ground,  and  is  in  fonac  places  twelve 
feet. 

Ev^en  when  the  inunciatron  be¬ 
comes  general,  the  river  ftill  Ihews 
itfelf,  as  well  by  the  grafs  and  reeds 
on  its  b.tnks,  as  by  its  rapid  and  j 
muddy  ftream  ;  for  the  water  of  the 
inundation  acquires  a  blackifti  hue, 
by  having  been  fo  long  ftagnant 
amongii  grafs  and  other  vegetables : 
nor  does  it  ever  lofe  this  tinge,  which 
a  proof  of  the  predominancy  of  the 
rain-water  over  that  of  the  river  ;  as 
the  flow  rate  of  motion*  of  the  inunda¬ 
tion  (which  docs  not  exceed  half  a  mile 
per  hour)  is  of  the  remarkable  fiatnefs 
of  the  country. 

There  are  particular  tra«5fs  of 
land,  which,  from  the  nature  of  their 
culture,  and  fpecies  of  productions, 
require  lefs  moifture  than  others  ;  and 
yet,  by  the  lownefs  of  their  fituation, 
wound  remain  too  long  inundated, 
were  they  not  guarded  by  dikes  or. 
dams,  from  fo  copious  an  inundation 
as  would  other  wife  happen  from  the 
great  elevation  of  the  furface  of  the 
river  above  them.  Thcfe  dikes  are 
kept  up  at  an  enormous  cxpence  ;  and 
yet  do  not  always  fucceed,  for  want 
of  tenacity  in  the  foil  of  which  they 
are  compofeJ. 

^  During  the  fwolen  (late  of  the 


river,  the  tide  totally  lofes  its  effeCl  of 
counteracting  the  ftream,  and  in  a 
great  meafure  that  of  ebbing  and 
flowing,  except  very  near  the  fea.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  ftrong  wind, 
that  blows  up  the  river  for  any  con¬ 
tinuance,  tO'lwell  the  waters  two  feet 
above  the  ordinary  level  at  that  fea- 
fon :  and  ftich  accidents  have  occa- 
fioned  the  lofs  of  whole  crops  of  rice*^ 
A  very  tragical  event  happened  at 
Luckipour  ia  1 7-6 Jr  hy  ftrong  gale 
of  wind  confpiring  with  a  high  fpring 
tide,  at  a  feafon  when  the  periodical 
flood  was  within  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
its  higheil  pitch.  It  is  faid  that  the 
waters  rofe  fix  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level.  Certain  it  is,  that  the '  inhabi<» 
tants  of  a  confiderable  diftriCf,  with 
their  houfes  and  cattle,  were  totally 
fwept  away ;  and,  to  aggravate  their 
diftrefsr  it  happened  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which  fcarce  produces  a 
fihgle  tree  for  a  drowning  man  to 
efcape  to. 

Embarkations  of  every  kind 
traverfe  the  inundation  :  thofe  bound 
upwards,  availing  themfelves  of  a 
direct  coiirfe  and  ftill  water,  at  a 
feafon, when  every  ftream  rulhcs  like 
a  torrent.  The  wind  too,  which  at 
this  feafon  blows  regularly  from  the 
fouth-eaft,  favours  their’  progrefs ; 
infomuch,  that  a  voyage,  which  takes 
up  nine  or  ten  days  by  the  courfe  of 
the  river  when  confined  within  its^ 
banks,  is  now  effeCled  in  fix.  Huf- 
bandry  and  grazing  are  both  fufpend-  . 
ed  f  and  the  peafant  traverfes^  in  his 
boau  thofe^elds,  which  in  another 
feafon  he  was  wont  to  plow ;  happy 
that  the  elevated  fiie  of  the  river 
banks  place  the  herh.ige  they  contain, 
within  his  reach,  othervvife  his  cattle 
muft  perilh.’' 

The  courfe  of  the  Burrampooter  is 
next  deferibed  ;  in  the  other  circum- 
I  ftances  of  ics  overflowing,  &c.  it  is 
I  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  Ganges. 

^  “  On  tracing  this  river  in  1765,  I 
was  no  lefs  lurprifed  at  finding  it  ra* 
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Thus  pouring  on^  it  proudly  feck*  the 
;  (hock, 

vsnqnifhM  tide,  rfcoiling  from  the 
Yields  to  this  liquid  weight-—’* 

Thomfon*s  Seafonsr. 

**  1  have  already  endeavoured  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fingular  breadth  of  the 
Megna,  by  fuppofing  that  the  Ganges 
once  joined  it  where  the  I/famutty  now 
does;  and  that  xheir  joint  waters 
fcooped  out  its  prefent  bed.  The 
prefent  junftlon  of  thefe  two  mighty 
rivers  below  Luckipour^  produces  a 
body  of  running  frefh  water  hardJy 
to  be  equalled  in  the  old  Ivemifphere, 
and,  perhaps,  not  exceeded  in  the 
new.  It  now  forms  a  gulf  interfpor- 
fed  with  iflands,  fome  of  which  rlv  il, 
in  fize  and  fertility,  our  I  lie  of  Wi  jht. 
The  water  at  ordinary  tbnes  is  hardly 
brackiih  at  the  extremities  of  thofe 
iflands 4  and,  in  the  rainy  fralon,  tpc 
fea  {  or  at.  leal!  the  fnrface  of  it)  is 
perfexStly  frelh  to  the  dillancc  of  many 
Jeagues  out. 

The  bore  (which  is  known  to  be 
a  fudden  and  abrupt  influx  of  the  tide 
into  a  river  or  narrow  Urait)  prevails 
in  the  principal  branches  ol  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  and  in  the  Megna;  but  the  Hoog¬ 
ly  River,  and  the  paifages  becw'eeii 
the  iflands  and  fands,  f  tuated  in  the 
gulf,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Ganges  and  Megna,  are  more  fubjc<ft  - 
to  it  than  th#  other  rivers.  This  may¬ 
be  owing  partly  to  their  having  great¬ 
er  embouchures  in  proportion  to  their 
channels,  than  the  others  have,  by 
which  means  a  larger  proportion  of 
tide  is  forced  through  a  paifage  com¬ 
paratively  fmaller ;  and  partly  to 
their  being  no  capital  openings  neat* 
them,  to  draw  off  any  confidcrahlc 
portion  of  the  accumulating  tide.  In 
the  Hoogly  or  Calcutta  River,  the 
bore  commences  at  Hoogly  Point  (the 
place  where  the  river  firft  contrads  it- 
felf),  and  is  perceptible  above  Hoogly 
Town ;  and  fo  quick  is  its  motion, 
that  it  hardly  employs  four  hours  in 
travelling  from  one  to  the  other,  air 
though  the  dillance  is  near  70  milej:. 


•ther  larger  than  the  Ganges,  than  at 
its  courfe  previous  to  its  entering  Ben¬ 
gal.  This  I  found  to  be  from  the  caft ; 
although  all  the  former  accounts  re- 
prefented  it  as  from  the  north-:  and 
this  unexpe^ed  difeovery  foon  led  to 
enquiries^  which  furniflied  me  with  an 
account  of  its  general  courfe  to  with¬ 
in  100  miles  of  the  place  where  Du 
Halde  left  xhe  Sanpoo.  I  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  the  Burrampootcr 
and  Sanpoo  were  one  and  the  fame 
river :  and  to  this  v/ere  added  the  j)0- 
fitive  affurances  of  the  Affanoers, 
**  That  their  river  came  from  the 
north  weft,  through  the  Boolan 
mountains.”  And  to  place  it  beyond 
a^oubt,  that  the  Sanpoo  River  is  not 
the  fame  with  the  river  of  Ava,  but 
that  this  laft  is  the  great  Nou  Kian  of 
Yunan ;  I  have  in  my  poffeflion  a 
manufeript  draught  of  the  Ava  River* 
to  within  150  miles  of  the  place  where 
Du  Halde  leaves  the  Nou  Kiaii,tn  its 
courfe  towards  /\va;  togethey:  with 
very  authentic  information  that  this 
river  (named  Irabattey  by  the  people 
of  Ava)  is  navigable  from  ,the  city  of 
Ava  into  the  province  of  Yunan  in 
China. 

••  The  Burrampooter,  during  a 
courfe  of  400  miles  through  Bengal, 
bears  fo  intimate  a  refemblance  to  the 
Ganges,  except  in  one  particular*  that 
one  defeription  may  ferve  for  both. 
The  exception  I  mean  is,  that  during 
the  laft  60  miles  before  its  jun61ion 
with  the  Ganges,  it  forms  a  ftream 
which  is  regularly  from  four  to  five 
miles  wi.de,  a^d  but  for  its  freflinefs 
might  pafs  for  an  arm  of  the  fea. 
Common  defeription  fails  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  grandeur  of  this  magnificent  ob- 
jeft;  for. 

Scarce  the  mufe 

Dares  ftrctch  her  wing  o’er  this  enormous 
mafs 

Of  ruihing  water;  to  whofe  dread  expanfc 
Continuous  depth,  and  wond’rous  length 
of  courfe, 

O  ar  floods  arc  rills—— 


At  Calcutta,  it  fooietimes  occafions  an 
inilantancous  rife  of  five  feet;  and 
both  here,  and  in  every  other  part  of 
its  track,  the  boats,  on  its  approach, 
immediately  quit  the  (bore,  and  make 
for  fafety  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  ' 
In  the  channels,' between  the 
iflands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Megna, 
&c*  the- height  of  the  bore  is  faid  to 
exceed  twelve  feet ;  and  is  fo  terrific 
in  its  appearance,  and  dangerous  in 
its  confequences,  that  no  boat  will 
venture  to  pafs  at^ fpring  tide*  After 
the  tide  is  fairly  paft'  the  iflands,  ho 
veftige  of  a  bore  is*  feeh,  Which 'may' 
be  owing  to  the  great  widthf  of  the 
Megna,  in  comparifon  with  the  paf- 
fages  between  the  iflands  ;  but  the  ef* 
fe^s  of  it  are  vifible  enough,  by  tlie 

fudden  rifing  of  the  tides.”*  ' 

• 

Journal  of  Captain  Cook’s  lajl  Voyage 


vernor  of  dur  arrival,  arid  ot  thie  death 
of  our  late  commander  ;  at  the  fame 
time  another  ekprefs'  was  fent  to  Par- 
rantankaV  to  delire  the  attendance  of 
the  prieft,  in  order  to  cpiifult  with 
him  concerning  the  interment  of  Capt. 
Clarke,  whofe  defire  was  to  be  buried 
in  the  church;  while  we  were  waiting 
the  ilfue  of  thefe  meflageS,  the  leveral 


promotions  took  place  that  followed 
in  confequehce  of  the  Commander’s 
deathi  Mr  Gore  went 'on'  board  the 
Refolution,  and  Mr  King,  firft  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Refolution,  took  the 


tenant  of  the  Refolution, 
comm&nd  of  the  Difeovery 

On  th6  26th  the  prieft  arrived, 
when  Capt.  Gore  acquainted  him4wrth 
the  death  of  our  commander,  and  of 
his  defire. to  be  buried  in' his  church. 
The  good  old  gentleman  feenried  much 
concerned,  but  ftarted  feveral  difficul¬ 
ties,  ;ind  appeared  very  unwilling  to 
comply  with  the  dying  requeft  of  the 
deceafed 


to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


The  fhips,  after  they  left  Kam- 
fliatka  in  June  1779,  cruifed 
two  months  along  the  ebafts  of  Siberia 
and  North  America,  in  fearth  of'the 

a  horth'Weft 


He  urged  feveral  reafohs 
to  Ihcw'xhe  impropriety  of  it;  thofe 
of  moft  weight  were,  that  the  church 
was  fdo'h  to  b6  pulled^^bwn  ;  that  it 
was  every  winter  three  feet  deep  in 
water  ;  and  that' in  a  few  years  no 
veftige  of  it  would  remain,  as  the  new 
church  'was  to'  be  eredfed  near  the 
town  of  A-watch-^a,  upon  a  drier  and 
more  convenient  fpot.  He  therefore 
advifed  the  remains  of  the  Commander 
to  be  depofited  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
the  feite  of  which  was  to  be  included 
in  the  body  of  the  new  church,  where 
the  Captain’s  bones  might  probably 
reft  for  ages  undifturbed.  Thefe  rea- 
foris,  whether  real  or  fivftitious,  the 
officers  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
funeral  could  notdifprove,  and  there¬ 
fore  people  were  fqrit  to  dig  the  grave, 
where  the  prieft  ftiould  diredl. 

'the  30th  was  appointed  for  the 
interment ;  and  to  make  the  funeral 
the  more  folemn,  every  officer  was 
deiired  to  appear  in  his  uniform  ;  the 
marines  to  be  drawn  up  under  arms, 
and  the  common  men  to  be  dreffed  as 
nearly  alike  as  poffible,  .m  order  ti) 


objedf  of  their  voyage 
palfagc,  but  were  interrupted,  about 
lat.  7'.  by  tremendous  mountains  of 
ice,  which  obliged  them  to  return  to 
Kamlhatfka,  in  the  end  of  'Auguft, 
where  they  buried  Captain  Clarke, 
who  died  during:  the  cruize. 

We  ftiall  now  conclude  our  extracts 
from  this  entertaining  work,  with  an 
account  of  the  funeral  ceremony  at 
Captain  Clarke’s  interment,  and  a 


f 
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attepd  the  corpfe  from  the. water  fide 
to  the  grave.  All  this  ^ was  readily 
acifcded  to,  and  the  proceffioh  began 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  when  minute 
guns,  from  the  Ihips  were  fired,  and 
the.  .drums,  muffled  as  ufual,  beat  the 
dead  march.  When  the  corpfe  arrived 
at,  the  grave,^  it  was  depofited  under 
the  triple  difcliarge  of  the  marines  ; 
and. the  grave  being  covered,  it  was 
fenced  in  by  piles  driven  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  the  infidc  afterwards 
filled  up  with  ftones  and  earth,  to 
preferve  the  body  from  being  devoured  , 
in  the  winter  by  bears  or  other  wild 
bealls,  who  are  remarkable  for  their 
fagacity  in  feenti  g  out  the  bodies  of 
deadpaffengers,  when  any  happen  to 
perifh  and  are  buried  near  the  roads. 

This  ceremony  over,  an  efeut- 
cheon  was  prepared  and  neatly  painted 
by 'Mr.  .Webber,  with  the  Captain’s 
coat  .of  arms  properly  emblazon’d, 
•nd  placed  in  the  church  of  Parran- 
tanka,  and  underneath  the  following 
nfeription : 

•There' lies*  interred  at  the  Foot 
of  a  Tree,  near  the  Oilrog 
of  St  PtTER  and  Paul,  . 

•  The  Body  of 

CHARLES  CLARKEj  EsQpiRE, 

'  Commander  of  his  Britannick  * 
Majefty’s  Ships,  ;  - 
the  Refolution  and  Difeovery  ; 

To  which  he  fuccceded  on  the  Death 
of  James  Cook,  Efquire, 

Who  was  killed  by  the  Natives  of  an 
Iflaild  we  difeovered  in  the  South 
Sea,  after  have  explored  the 
coaft  of  America,  from 
42  deg.  27  min.  to  70  deg,  40',min. 
57  fee.  N.  in  fearch  'Fa 
North- weft  Paifage  from  Europe 
to  the  East  Indies. 

The  Second  Attempt  being  made  by 
Captain  Clarke,  who  failed 
«  •  within  fome  few  leagues  of 
Captain  Cook  ;  but  wag 
brought  up  by  a  folid  Bo¬ 
dy  of  Ice  whichhe  found 
from  the  America  to  the  Afia  Sliore^ 


8jr^ 

t  an^l.almoft  trended  due  Eaft  and* 
Weft. — He  Died  at  Sea, 
on  his  Return*  to  the 
Southward,  on  the 
2  2d  Day  of  Auguft,  * 

*  f779»‘  ‘ 

Aged  38  Years.  .  • 

Another  infcHption  was  fixed , 
upon  the.  tree  under  which  he  was 
interred.  This  tree  was  at  forne.  dif-  " 
tance  from  the  to Wn, 'and  near  the 
hofpital,  round  which  feyeral  people 
had  already  been  buried  ;  but  none 
fo  'high  upon  the  hill  ;  as  the  fpot 
pointed  out  for  the  grave  of  Captain 
Clarke. 

“  Oh  this  occafion  the  inhabitants 
of  both  towns,  and  thofe  of  the  whole 
country  for  many  miles  round,  at¬ 
tended ;  and  the  creus  of  both  fliips 
were  fuffered  to  continue  alhore,  and 
to  divert  themfelves,  each  as  he  liked 
beft.  It  was  the  Captain’s  defire  that 
they  ihould  have  double  allowance 
for  three  d-ays  fucceftively,  and  all 
that  while  to  be  excufed.  from  other 
duty,  than  what  the  ordinary  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  ftiip’ required  ;  but  the  I 
feafon*  being  far  advanced,  and  a 
long  tradl  of  unknown  fea  to  traverfe 
before  they  could  reach  China,  the 
officer's  feprefenting  the  hardfliips  and 
inconveniencies  that  fo  much  loft  time’ 
might  bring  upon  themfelves,  they 
very  t-eadily  gave  up  that  part  of  the 
Captain’s  beqiieft,  and  returned  to 
I  their  refpeftive  employments  early  the- 
next  day.'  . 

On  the  2d  of  September  the 
Governor  arrived  at  Parrantanlca, 
and  with  him  an  officer  called  by  the 
Ruffians  Propofick,  the  fame  as  in 
England  is  called  Colleiftor  or  Sur¬ 
veyor. 

They  informed  Capt.  Gore,  that  a 
floop  w’as  daily  expeded  from  Janelka, 
I'lden  with  provifions  and  ftores  of  all 
forts  for  our  ule,  but  exprtfted  fome 
apprehenfi^ns  for  her  fafety,  as  the 
boats  diad  been  looking  out  for  her 
icveral  days,.  This  news  was  of  too 
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much  importance  to  be  flighted. 
Accordingly, 

i  **  On  the  3d  the  pinnaces  and  boats 
from  both  fliips  were  fent  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bay,  to  affift  her,  in  cafe 
flic  fiiould  be  in  fight,  in  towing  her 
in ;  but  it  was 

**  The  nth  before  (he  arrived. 
She  was  a  bark  of  about  1 00  tons, 
and  had  two  guns  mounted,  which 
flie  fired  as  a  falutc,  when  fixe  dropt 
anchor,  and  was  anfwered  by  a  volley 
from  the  garrifon,  which  conlifted  of 
a  fubaltern  and  25  foldiers.  She  was 
no  fooner  moored,  ihau  the  Captain 
waited  upon  the  Governor  for  in- 
flrudions,  and  then  came  on  board 
the  Refolutlon*  He  was  introduced 
to  the  Commodore,  to  whom  he  deli¬ 
vered  the  invoice  of  his  lading  ; 
among  which  was  wearing  apparel 
and  tobacco,  two  articles  that  were 
above  all  others  acceptable  to  the  (hips 
companies.  As  foon  as  the  Governor 
Lad  executed  his  commiflion,  and  de¬ 
livered  up  the  (lores  to  the  Commo¬ 
dore,  he  took  his  leave,  and  returned 
to  Bolchaia-reka,  and  the  fliips  being 
lightened  before,  and  their  bows 
heaved  up  dry,  fo  that  the  carpenters 
could  get  at  the  leaks,  the  Captains 
and  principal  officers  finding  little 
elfe  to  amufe  them,  made  a  party  to 
icour  the  woods  for  game ;  but  this 
proved  the  worft  feamn  in  the  year 
for  hunting.  They  had  been  told, 
that  rein-deer,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers, 
and  (lone  rams,  every  where  abound¬ 
ed  in  the  forefts  of  this  country  ;  and 
they  had  promifed  themfelves  great 
fport  in  purfuing  them  ;  but  after 
(laying  out  two  foil  days  and  nights, 
daring  which  time  they  .had  been 
expofed  to  feveral  fevere  ftorms,  they 
returned  much  fatigued,  without  ha¬ 
ving  been  able  to  kill  a  (ingle  creature. 
Tne  parties  who  had  been  fent  out  to  j 
wood  and  water  had  (uccedeed  oiuch 
better.  As  foon  as  the  (hips  were 
ready  to  launch,  they  were  ready  to 
complete  the  hold.  In  Ihort,  the 
iitmoii  difpatch  was  made  to  hallcn 


j  our  departure,  fo  that  by  the  latter 
end  of  September  we  were  in  readinefs 
to  put  to  fea.  The  cattle  with  which 
wc  were  now  fupplied,  one  would 
have  thought,  had  dropc  from  another 
region.  It  is  among  the  wonders  of 
nature,  with  what  celerity  every  vege¬ 
table  and  every  animal  changes  its 
appearance  in  this  climate.  On  the 
1  ^th  of  June,  when  we  left  the  harbour 
of  Kamlhatka,  the  fpring  had  but  juft 
begun  to  announce  the  approach  of 
fummer  by  the  budding  of  the  trees, 
and  the  fprouting  of  the  grafs  ;  but 
I  now,  on  our  return,  it  was  matter  of 
furprife  to  find  the  fruits  ripe,  and 
the  harveft  in  full  perfedllon.  The 
cattle  were  mere  fkin  and  bone,  which 
we  were  glad  to  accept  at  our  firft 
coming  ;  but  thofe  that  were  now 
fent  us  were  fine  and  fat,  and  would 
have  made  no  bad  figure  in  Smithfield 
market.  The  grafs  was  in  many 
places  as  high  as  our  knees,  and  the 
corn,  where  any  grew,  bore  the  pro- 
mifing  appearance  of  a  fine  crop.  In 
fliort,  from  the  mod  dreary,  barren, 
and  defolate  afped,  that  any  habitable 
country  could  prefejnt,  this  was  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  moft  delightful ;  Mr 
Nelfon  reaped  a  rich  harveft  of  rare 
plants,  and  had  the  additional  pleafure 
of  gathering  them  in  their  moft  exalted 
dale,’* 

‘♦In  this  interval  of  idle  time, 
between  compleating  our  repairs,  and 
clearing  the  harbour,  we  had  leifure' 
to  take  a  view  of  the  town  near  the 
(hore,  where  we  firft  moored,  and 
that  of  Parrantanka,  where  the  pried 
lived,  and  where  the  church  was  fitu- 
ated.  Thefe  towns  have  received 
fome  improvement  fince  they  became 
fubje6l  to  the  Ruffians,  but  are  dill 
moft  wretched  dwellings.  The  houfes 
are  built  (if  we  may  call  that  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  half  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
and  half  fet  upon  poles)  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  ;  one  for  their  fummer, 
and  the  other  for  their  winter  refi- 
dence. 

Their  winter  habitation  is  made^ 
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by  digging  a  fquare  hole  in  the  earth, 
about  hve  or  fix  feet  deep,  the  length 
and  breadth  being  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  people  that  are  to  live  ; 
in  it.  At  each  corner  of  this  ^fquare  | 
hole  they  fet  up  a  thick  poft,  and  in  j 
the  intermediate  fpace  between  thele  ! 
corner  pofts,  they  place  other  pufts  i 
at  certain  diftances,  and  over  thefe 
they  lay  balks,  faftening  them  toge¬ 
ther  with  ftrong  cords,  which  they 
make  of  nettles  prepared  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  hemp.  Aerofs  thefe  they 
place  other  balks,  in  the  manner  of  a 
bridge^  then  cover  the  whole  with 
thatch,  leaving  a  fquare  opening  in 
the  middle,  which  ferves  at  once  for 
door,  window,  and  chimney.  On 
one  fide  of  this  fquare  is  their  fire¬ 
place,  and  on  tl^  oppofite  fide  is 
ranged  their  kitchen  furniture  On 
the  two  other  fides  are  a  kind  of 
broad  benches  made  with  earth,  on 
which  each  family  lie,  and  in  one  of 
thefe  huts  or  houfes  there  live  feveral 
families.  To  enter  thefe  huts  by  the 
only  opening,  at  top,  they  ufe  a  ladder, 
not  made  with  rounds  between  two 
fides,  like  ours,  but  confifting  only  of 
rtarrow  flips  of  wood  faflened  to  a 
plank.  This  ladder  the  women 
mount  with  great  agility,  with  chil¬ 
dren  at-their  backs,  and  though  the 
fmoke  would  blind  and  fuffocate  thofe 
who  are  not  ufed  to  it,  yet  the  Kam- 
fhatfikdales  find  no  inconvenience 
from  it. 

“  Their  fummer  huts,  called  Bala- 
gans,  are  made  by  fixing  up  pillars 
about  14  feet  above  ground,  and  lay- 
ing  balks  over  them  as  before.  Qn 
thefe  they  make  a  floor  and  then  raife 
a  roof,  which  they  thatch  with  grafs. 
To  thefe  balagans  they  have  two 
doors,  which  they  afeend  by  the  fame 
kind  of  ladder. 

“  In  the  winter  they  uie  the  bala¬ 
gans  for  magazines,  the  thatch  fecures 
what  they  lay  up  iit  them  from  rain, 
and  by  taking  away  the  ladder  it  be¬ 
comes  inacceflible  to  wild  beads  and 
vprmia. 


.  **  It  being  fummer,  we  had  no  ac-^ 
cefs  to  their  winter  dwellings,  which 
were  all  (hut  up,  and  they  were  noc 
over-fond  of  expofing  their  poverty  ; 
fotr  though  they  have  little  to  boail 
of,  tiieyaFe  not  without  pride.  The 
whole  furniture  of  the  commonalty 
confills  of  Jiihes^  bowls,  troughs  and 
cans;  their  cans  are  made  of  birch  b^ark^ 
their  other  utenfils  of  wood  which, 
till  the  Radians  introduced  iron  a« 
mong  them,  they  hallowed  with  in- 
ftruments  made  of  flone  or  bone  ;  buc 
with  thefe  tools  their  work  was.  tedi¬ 
ous  and  difficult.  In  thefi:  bowls 
they  drefs  their  food,  though,  being* 
wood,  they  will  not  bear  the  fire. 

“  In  the  winter  the  men  arc  em-. 
ployed  in  hunting,  makmg  fledges,  and 
fetching  wood;  and  the  women  ia* 
weaving  nets,  and  fpinning  thread. 

In  the  fpring,  the  rivers  begin 
to  thaw,  and  the  fifli  that  wintered  in 
them  go  towards  the  fea ;  the  men 
therefore  In  this  feafon  are  bulled  in- 
fifhing,  and  the  women  in  curing  whac 
they  catch. 

In  the  fummer,  the  men  buifS 
both  their  winter  and  fummer  huts, 
train  their  dogs,  and  make  their 
houlhold  utenfils  and  warlike  inftru- 
ments ;  but  the  women  make  all  the  . 

I  cloathing,  even  to  the  (hoes,  fheir 
clothes,  for  the  moft  part,  arc  made  of: 
the  (kins  of  land  and  fca-animals. 
particularly  deer,  dogs  and  feals ;  but  • 
ibmetimes  they  ufe  the  (Lins  ot  birds, 
and  frequently  thofe  of  different  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  fame  garments.  They 
commonly  wear  two  coats,  the  under 
one  with  the  hair  inwards,  and  the 
upper  one  with  ohe  hair  outwards. 
The  women  have  beiides  an  uiider 
garment,  not  unlike  Dutch  trowfers. 
divided  and  drawn  round-  the'  knees 
with  a  firing. 

Tliey  are  filthy  beyond  ima^rina- 
tion  ;  they  never  walh  their  hands  or 
faces,  nor  pare  their  nails.  They 
cat  oat  of  the  fame  dilli  with  their  dog'^j, 
which  th  w  never  walh.  Both  . 
and  women  pUit  their  hair  ia  tw^ 
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animal  are  white  as  fnow;  but  the 
hair  of  die  body  is  yellow.  Sixty 
rubles  (about  12  guineas  nearly^ 
have  been  given  for  a  Ikin ;  and.^ 
fea^beaver  for  a  Tingle  paw. 

“  Of  the  bears,  tne  inhabitants 
make  .good  ufe  ;  of  tneir  (kins  they 
make  their  beds,  coverings,  caps,  col¬ 
lars,  and  gloves  ;  and  of  their  flefh 
and  fat  their  mod  delicate  food. 

The  Kamlhatfkadales,  all  along: 
the  northern  coads,  have  a  particular 
manner  of  drefling  their  food  ;  which 
is  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  fouth.  There  they  road 
or  dew  with  ddnes  made  hot  and 
buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  earth  with 
their  meat,  by  which  its  reliih  is  faid 
to  be  much  improved  But  here  they 
boil  it  with  hot  dones  immerfed  in 
water,  by  which  its_  flavour  is  render¬ 
ed  more  infipid.  The  fame  ne- 
ceflity,  however,  Teems  to  have 
pointed  out  the  fame  means  to  the 
people  of  the  torrid  and  of  the  frigid 
zones;  for  both  being  equally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  iron,  and  wood  being 
incapable  of  re  Tiding  fire,  whem 
brought  in  conta<d  with  it,  though 
the  principle  was  obvious,  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  difficult ;  thofc  therefore 
of  the  torrid  zone  would  naturally,  be 
led  to  call  the  warmth  of  the  earth  to 
their  aid ;  while  thofe  in  the  frozen 
climates  would  think- water  ^  a  more 
ready  afiidant ;  add  to  this,  that  .the 
colder  regions  abound  with  hot 
fpriag^  ;  Tome  in  Kamfliatlka,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  fo  hot,  a«  to  approach 


locks,  which  they  never  comb ;  and  i 
thofe  who’ have  fhort  hair  fupply  the  | 
locks  with  faife.  This  is  faid  of  th^ 
Kamfhatlkadales,  who '  live  more  tp  j 
the  north  ;  thofe  in  the  towns  which  ! 
we  faw%  had  learnt  of  the  Ruflians  tp 
be  more  cleanly.  .  j 

They  arc  very  fuperditious  ;  and  j 
the  women  in  particular  pretend  to, 
avert  misfortunes,  cure  diieafes,  and 
forctel  ’  future  events,  by  muttering 
incantations  over  the  fins  of  fiflie^, 
mingled  wdth  a  certara  herb,  which 
they  gather  from  the  woods  in  the 
fpring  with  much  labour.  They 
jiretend  allb  to  judge  of  good  and  bad 
fortune,  by  the  lines  of  the  hands,  and 
by  their  dreams,  w'hich  they  relate 
to  each  other  as  foon  as  they  awake. 
They  dread  going  near  the  burning 
mountains,' leaft  the  invifible  beings 
that  inhabit  them  Ihould  hurt  them, 
and.  think  it  a  fin  to  drink,  or  to 
bathe  in  the  hot  fprlngs  with  which 
theif  country  abounds,  becaufe  they 
fuppofe  thofe  fprings  to  be  heated  by 
the  evil  fpirits  that  produce  them. 
They  are  faid  never  to  bury  their 
dead  ;  but,  binding  a  flrap  round 
the  neck  of  the  corps,  drag  it  to  the 
next  foreft,  where  they  leave  it  to  be 
eaten  by  the  bears,  wolves,  or  other 
wild  inhabitants.  They  have  a  no¬ 
tion,  that  they,  who  are  eaten  by  dogs, 
will  drive  with  fine  dogs  in  another 
w'orld.  They  throw  away  all  the 
deaths  of  the  deceafed,  becaufe  they 
believe  that  they  w^ho  wear  them  will 
die  before  their  time. 

“  The  cor.ntry  is  faid  to  abound 
with  wild  bealis,  which  conftitute  the 
principal  riches  of  the  inhabitants; 
particularly  foxes,  fables,  flone-foxes, 
and  hares,  marmots,  ermines,  weaflts, 
bears,  wolves,  rein-deer,  and  flone-’ 
rams  ;  but  .our  gentlemen  were  much 
difappointed,  who  went  in  purfuit  of 
them.  They  have  a  fpecies  of  wcafle, 
called^  the  glutton,  whofe  fur^  is  fo 
irmch  more  efteemed  than  all  others, 
that  they  fay,  the  gof»d  fpirits  are 
cloathed  with  it.  The  paws  of  this 
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f;.*al  they  make  their  canoes,  and  on  ' 
their  fleih  and  fat  they  feed  deiicioiif-  ; 
ly.  Whales  are  fometimes  call  upon 
the  (hores,  but  very-  feiJom,  uuleis 
wounded. 

“  With  the  teeth  and  bones  of  the 
fea-horfe  and  fea-cow  they  point  their 
arrows,  and  weapons  of  war  ;  and  of 
their  fat  and  blubber  they  make  their 
oil.  They  have  otters  in  their  lakes, 
but  their  ikins  bear  a  great  price. 

They  have  birds  of  various  kinds 
in  great  abundance*  Among  the  fea- 
fowl,  they  have  the  piilTin,  the  fea 
crow,  the  Greenland  pigeon  and  the 
cormorant.  They  have  I'wans,  geefe, 
and  eleven  fpecies  of  ducks  ;  and 
they  have  plovers,  fnipes,  and  fnaall 
birds  without  namteer.  They  have 
like  wife  four  kinds  of  eagles  ;  the 
black  eagle,  with  a  white  head  ;  the 
white  eagle;  the  fporred  eagle,  and 
the  brown  eagle.  They  have  vul¬ 
tures  alfo,  and  hawks  innumerable. 

“  This  country  fwarms  with  in¬ 
fers  in  the  fnmmer,  which  are  very 
troiiblefome  ;  but  they  have  neither 
frog,  toad,  nor  ferpent.\  Lizards  are 
not  rare ;  but  they  believe  thele 
creatures  to  be  fpies  fent  from  the 
infernal  powers  to  infpedt  their  lives, 
and  foretel  their  death  :  and  therefore 
whenever  they  fee  one,  they  kill  it, 
and  cut  it  in  fmalljpieces,  that  it  may 
not  carry  back  intelligence  to  their 
hurt. 

But  what  U  raoft  remarkable, 
and  deferves  the  attention  of  the  cu¬ 
rious,  is,  the  remarkable  conformity 
between  the  Kamihalfkadales  towards 
the  eaft,  and  of  the  Americans,  that 
live  on  the  oppofitc  coall  Ju(l  over  a- 
gainll  them,  in  their  perfons,  habits, 
cuftoms,  and  food;  b'>th  drefs  exad- 
ly  in  the  fame  manner;  both  cut 
holes  in  their  faces  in  the  manner  al¬ 
ready  deferibed,  in  v/hich  they  put 
hones  like  falfe  .  teeth ;  and  both, 
make  their  canoes  exadly  in  the  fame 
manner^  They  are  about  twelve 
feet  long  and  two  broad,  ftiarp  at  the 
head  and  Hern,  and  flat  at  the  bo:- 
VoL.  XV. 


tom ;  they  confift  of  flat  pieces  of 
wood  joined  at  both  ends,  and  kept 
apart  in  ch?  middle  by  a  tranfverle 
piece,  through  which  there  is  a  round 
hole,  Juil  b^g  enough  for  the  man  to 
fet  in  his  legs,  and  to  feat  himfelf  on  a 
bench  made  on  purpofe ;  this  fkcleton 
is  covered  with  feal  ikin,  dyed  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  the  hole  is  fkirted 
with  loofe  flein,  which,  when  the  man 
is  fcateJ,  he  draws  clofe  round  him, 
like  the  mouth  of  a  piirfe,  and  with 
a  coat  and  cap  of  the  fame  Ikin, 
which  covers  his  whole  body,  makes 
thejman  and  his  boat  appear  like  one 
piece ;  and  thus  clad,  and  thus  feated 
and  furrounded,  he  fears  neither  the 
roughed  fea,  nor  the  fevered  weather. 

“  And  now  we  have  had  occafion 
to  mention  this  iimilarity  between  the 
inhabitants  on  the  oppollte  Ihores  of 
Alia  and  Ameiica,  we  (hall  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  coiTe<d  a  very  ma* 
terial  error  in  our  account  of  our  lad 
year’s  voyage,  where,  fpeaking  of  the 
Ruflian  Difeoveries,  we  took  notice, 
after  examining  Bhering’s  Straits, 
though  the  Ruirians  fuppofed  that  the 
lands  were  parted,  here  we  lound  the 
continent  to  join,  by  which  the  reader 
will,  no  doubt,  imagine,  that  we  have 
alferted,  that  the  two  continents  of 
Ada  and  America  join,  wliich  they 
do  not,  but  are  llparated  by  a  draic 
betw'een  two  promontories,  which,  in 
clear  weather,  are  fo  near  as  to  be 
feen,  in  failing  through,  withMhe  naked 
eye.  But  what  is  meant  is  this:  — 
When  Bhcring  made  his  difeovery, 
in  coading  along  the  American  (bore, 
he  difeovered  a  found  or  drait,  which 
having  furmounted,  he  found  himfelt 
in  a  great  bay,  which  he  imagined 
was  another  fea,  and  that  the  )an<l 
which  he  had  palTed  was  not  the  A  rne- 
rican  continent,  but  a.  great  idand 
feparated  from  the  continent  by  the 
found  or  drait  Jhd  mentioned.  This 
found,  therefore,  and  this  bay  we 
examined,  and  found  that  what  the> 
Ruflijns  had  midaken  for  an  liLnd* 
is  awdually  a  parr  of  the  American 
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^Thc  eagerxrew,wjth  bufycare 
.Their  inlbumea  s  of  death  prepare, 

And  banith  ev'ry  fear. 

The  martial  trumpets  call  to  arms, 

.£ach  breaft  with  luch  an  ardour  warms. 

As  Britons  opiy  know. 

The  flag  of  battle  waving  high, 

-Attia£h  with  joy  each  Briton’s  eye ; 

With  terror  Itrikcs  the  foe. 

•  Amidll  this  nobly  awful  Iccne, 

-*Erc  yet. fell  flau.;hter  s  rage  begin, 

Death  hi«>  coiiqucfts  fwell, 
i.et  me  to  Dove  this  trbifte  pay, 

For  Polly  iramc  the  paiting  lay; 

■perhaps  ir.y  lad  farewell.  ‘ 

,Bnt  fince  full  low  among  the  dead, 

'Mull  many  a  gallant  y.»uth  be  laid, 

’Ere  this  day’s  work  be  o’er; 

.Perhaps e’en  1,  with  joyful  eyes 
That  iaw.  this  morning’^  furi  arife, 

Shall  fee  it  fet  no  more.' 

.My  love  that  ever  burnt  fo  true. 

That  but  for  thee  no  wilhes  knew  ; 

My  heari’s  fond,  hell  defiiel 
Shall  be  rernember  d  e’en  in  death, 

•  And  Only  with  my  lately  b*ealh. 

With  life’s  lalf  pang  expire. 

And  when,  dear  maid,  my  fate  you  hear, 

{Sure  bve  like  mine  demands  one  fear, 
Demands  one  heart-feJ:  hgh), 

My  part  fad  errors,  O  forgive  1  * 

“Let  my  few  virtues  only  live, 

My  follies  ti^iih  me  die. 

But,  hark !  the  voice  of  battle  calls;  ^ 

J  .pud  thund  fin^  from  the  tow’ry  walls 

Now  roart  the  hoftile  gun,  j 

Adieu,  dear  maid!— with  ready  feet,  ' 

:I  go  prepar'd  the- word  to  meet,  : 

Thy  will,  OGod,  be  done!  ! 

^LECY to  the  ,\l€wory  of  Mifs  Mary,  Pen  1 
ROiE,  who  d:ed  Dec.  ib.  1^64,  ip  the  rgthi 
Tear  of  her  Age,  .  '  '  < 

.HEARD  yc.tKe  bell  from, yonder  duHcy  tow’r? 

Deep,  deep  it  toll*,  the  fumm'  us  of  thcdcjdJ 
And  marks  with  fiillcn  note  the  filemn  hour,  ' 
That  calls  Maria  to  her  earihy  bed.  I 

O  I  come,  ye  mournful  virgin  train,  attend, 
With  muling  llc'p  the  hallow  d  place*  draw 
near. 

View  there  your  oncc-lov’d,  happy,  blooming 
•  friend, 

Now  lilent,  .ilumb’ring  on  the  fable  bier. 

Come  ye,  who  join’d  in  fricndlhip’s  faci\d  t‘c 
With  her  engagd  in-  picaliirc’S;  guiltlefs 
fcenc ;  '  • 

Who  fhai’d  with  her  the  ten  ler  focial  joy; 
Wove  the  gay  dance,'  or  itode  the  flowVy 
green : 


•  Mark  -here,  ‘  O !  mark, .  how  chang’d, -how  al¬ 
ter’d  lies  (tide  lieat  high  ; 

The 'bread  that  once  « witti  •  yjouth’i  watm 
Read  your  own  fate  in  hcr’s — in  time  be  wife, 
And  from  her  brjghc  example  le^rn  to  die. 

Idke  drooping  lilies  oropt  by  wint’ry  wind. 

For  Fate  lusdoom'd  the  hiurwbn  e’en  yoit 
itiuft, 

Muft  lca*.c  the -world’s  fanrailic  •  dreams  be- 
'  '  hir.d,*  '  ' 

'  Aud^fleep,  andmingle  with  your  parent  dull* 

-Say,  stre-  your,  forms  -with  youth’s  Foft  graces 
dfv/l.^  (b-loom? 

Say,  arc  they  ting'd  wft'i  .beauty’s  brighull 
So  o:;cc  was  hcr’^—  I'T  you-^by  ajf  confclt. 

Till  death  vDiim^ly  i  wept  hex  to  (he  tomb* 

!  Hcr'eyes  beam’d •>uf,*how*‘«n<)rcnt.lK'w meek! 

[  -'At  whole- rebuke  V-icc  rti!U-'k  iba^‘*J"jnd 
'  '  pale; 

I  iJke  vernal  rnies  blulh’d  her  mode  Q  cheek, 

'Like  them  as  lovely,  and  like  th>m  frail. 

How  was  (he  (kill  d'ihe/oftcll  i>realls  to  move! 
0.f  haidtff  hearts  the  palbons  rougln  to 
•bend!  • 

'How  was  fhe  flcill’d  to  vrin-the  , en  rai  I  vc! 

How  fornl’d  to-'bku  the  hnlbaiid  or  the 
‘  frictul ! 

With* mcekTmii’d- charity,  with  pitying  hands. 
To  mis’ry  oft  her  liftlc  ilore  <he  gave; 

Now  ih;:  hcrfelf.our  flowing  tears  d«  u>an«i$. 

And  bids  our  pious  drops  bedew  her  gr  we. 

I  here  on  her  dully  couch  in  firm  rci'ofc 
Deaf  to  our  call,  ' the  clay  c  Id  liumh’rrr 
Her  beauty  faded  like  the  Llaltcd  role,  (lies  *, 
Mute  her  Iwctt  lOngue,  and  clus  d  her  rw* 
d  ant  eyes. 

Full  many  an  hour  of  agoi;izing  pain, 

-  Shcy  patient  lutlcrcr  bore  her^  lot  lerere; 

I  Well  did  the  anguilh  of  her  foul  rdliain, 

Nor  dropt  6lc ’female,  one  repining  tear, 

’Midll  life’s  lall  pangs  Religion  !cnt  her  aid. 
And  wip’d  with  lenient  hand  hr  r  mHty  eyes; 
With  blell  aifurance  cheer'd  the 

maid,  (iktCs. 

-And  bade  her  hopes  high  foaring  reach  the 

There  now  enroll’d  with  hcav'nly  argcls 
bright,  (ries  Ta  lei 

Whofc  hallow’d  hymns  their  Maker’s  glo- 
she  (bines,  rctolger.t  m  tlvc  blazc  of  lig^at,' 

And  fw.t*lU  with  raptur'd  voice  the  note  of 
praile. 

Look  down,  bleft  faint,  O!  turn  a  pitying  eye! 

If  yet  in  hcav’n  a  brother's  name  be^ear : 

In  the  dread  hour  •  f  danger  he  thou  nigh, 

And  lead  me  Lr  from  vice's'baikcfid  fnafe* 

Teach  me,  whate’er  my  future  lot  Ih  *11  be. 

To  Cod’s  jull  will  mv  being  t«>  relign: 

'Teach  me  to  fail  thro*  life’s  icmpcltuous  fca; 
And  like  thj  laieft  parting  hour  be  mj^c  5 
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X  THEEDINBURGH  MAGAZINE,  OR 

PARLIAMENTART  histort. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


in  the  ruin  of  the  (late*  He  ullhed 
to  Ihew  his  attachment  to  his  fovc- 
reign  and  his  fainily,  by  holding  to 
him  a  language,  which  would  Ihew 
him  that  he  had  been  deceived  by 
thole  to  whom  he  looked  for  advice  ; 
he  wilhed  to  difchargt  his  duty  to  his 
country,  by  endeavouring  to  preveLt 
Parliament  fioin  precipitately  voting 
an  addrtfs  which  would  pledge  them 
to  meafures  that  mult  be  the  ruin  of 
their  affairs  ;  in  a  word,  he  thought  it 
was  an  honcft  and  a  faithful  line  of 
condu^  in  him  to  warn  both  the  love- 
reign  and  people  of  the  dangers  that 
were  common  to  both.  It  vras  not 
the  bafe  and  deceitful  language  of 
adulation  which  Parliament  Ihould 
adopt ;  but  that  IVile  and  that  man¬ 
ner  which  became  a  body  of  men  e- 
^ually  attadied  to  their  fovereign  and 
their  conftituents.  He  wras  unable  to 
account  for  the  confidence  of  minif- 
ters,  in  propofing  aii  addrefs  which 
pledged  Parliament  to  meafures  with¬ 
out  vouchfafing  to  give  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  any  fketch  or  outline  of  thofe 
plans  or  meafures  which  the  Houfc 
were  called  upon  to  fandion  and  ra¬ 
tify  in  the  dark.  He  was  defirous  to 
!  force  minifters  to  break  through  the 
fupercilious  fllence  in  wdiich  thofe 
plans  were  veiled;. or  to  filence  the 
empty  loquacity  with  which  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  argue  men  out  of  their 
fcufes.  He  afked,  if  there  was  a  man 
in  the  Houfe,  who,  after  the  late  dif- 
after  which  had  befallen  this  country, 
could  truft  the  adniiniftralion  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  hands  of  the  prefent  Mi- 
niilers  ?  Gentlemen  would  recolle<5t 
the  fupplies  that  ha4  been  voied  ;  the 
means  that  had  been  devifed  and  a- 
dopted  ;  the  powers  that  had  been  in- 
trulfed  to  them  ;  and  the  ufe  that  they 
had  made  of  them ;  chat  ufe  was  loud¬ 
ly  proclaimed  by  the  capture  of  Lor  d 

Coniw^allls  and  his  army. - "Were 

gentlemen  then  difpofed  to  truft  ftiil 
the  management  of  a  w’ar  to  the  c  ire 
ot  men  who  had  already  made  fo  bad 
a  ufe  of  the  conndence  of  Parliams  it  ^ 


The  addrefs  to  his  Majeity  was 
reported  from  the  committee 
wdiich  had  been  appointed  to  draw  it 
up ;  and,  upon  a  motion  to  bring  up 
,  as  ufuaJ,  it  was  ftroagly 


the  report 
oppofed,  and  another  interefting  de¬ 
bate  enfued. 

Sir  IVilUam  Wake  was  the  leader  of 
the  oppofition,  upon  this  ground, 
that  the  war  had  already  exhaufted 
the  refources  of  the  nation ;  to  prove 
which,  he  mentioned  the  uiminilhed 
value  of  land,  and  of  wool,  our  ftaple 
commodity.  But  this  argument 
w^ent  agaiml  the  war  in  all  its  parts. 
Many  other  members  diftinguifhed 
between  the  American  w’ar,  and  the 
war  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 
Some  were  for  dropping  the  hrft,  and 
continuing  the  luft  with  vigour.  0- 
thers  again  contended,  tha:  if  it  be 
true,  as  L,ord  Mulgrave  had  aflerted, 
in  the  firft  debate,  that  w'e  cannot 
have  a  navy  fuperior  to  that  of  France, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  make 
peace  on  fuch  terms  as  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  foon  as  poflible. — This  is  the 
fubftance  of  the  debate  againft  the  ad¬ 
drefs,  independent  of  the  much  admi¬ 
red  fpcech  ol  Mr  WllUain  Piit^  fecond 
fon  of  the  late  Ear!  of  Chatham  r  as 
it  has  has  gained  him  the  reputation 
of  poiTelling  his  father’s  eloquence  and 
’  abilities,  we  iafert  as  corre<ft  an  ab 
ftraift  as  could  be  made  from  memo- 


He  began  with  a  vehement  exor¬ 
dium  againtl  Adminiftration,  to  give 
vent,  as  he  faid,  to  thofe  fentiments 
of  indignation,  w'hich,  in  the  prefent 
difailrous  fituation  of  our  affairs,  lie 
found  it  impoflible  for  him  to  fup- 
prefs :  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  fove- 
pign  and  to  his  country  would  not 
permit  him  to  remain  in  filcnce,  when 
lie  faw  Minifters  running  headlong 
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LITERARY  AMUSEMENT- 


Was  the  American  v«ar  to  have  no 
end  ?  And  were  the  Minifters,  who, 
by  all  their  meafiires,  had  only  con¬ 
vinced  the  nation  of  the  abiurdity  of 
carrying  it  on,  to  come  to  chat  Houfe, 
and  propofe  an  addicfs  which  tied 
them  down  to  the  profecution  of  a  war, 
the  impropriety,  abfurdity,  injuliice, 
and  ruinous  tendency  of  which,  every 
man  in  the  Houfe  was  convinced  ? 
But  how  could  they  exped  that  Par¬ 
liament  would  repofe  confidence  in 
them,  when  they  theinfclves  had  no 
bond  of  union  between  them  ?  In  his 
foul,  he  was  fatisfied,  that  if  he  was 
to  go  from  one  end  ot  the  Trealury- 
bench  to  the  other,  and  aik  every  man 
who  fat  on  it,  if  he  could  trull  his 
neighbour  ?  they  would  all  anfwer  in 
the  negative ;  and  yet  they  expeded 
to  find  that  confidence  from  Par¬ 
liament  which  they  had  not  in  one  an¬ 
other. 

He  aflerted,  that  if  the  Houfe  fhould 
ratify  the  vote  of  the  lad  night,  and 
ratify  the  addrefs,  they  woukl  bind 
themfelves  beyond  all  doubt  to  a  pro¬ 
fecution  of  the  American  w^ar.  He 
defired  to  know  if  that  was  an  alfer- 
lion  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
fide  would  call  upon  him  to  prove ;  if 
they  Ihould,  he  was  ready  to  under¬ 
take  it ;  but  from  their  filence  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  thought  it  unnccef- 
firy  tor  him  to  give  hiinfelf  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  prove  a  propofition,  ol  which 
he  would  venture  to  fay,  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  prefent  entertained  tlie  lead  doubt 
in  his  confcience :  he  would  take  it 
then  for  granted  that  the  American 
war  was  to  be  purfued  :  the  next  thing 
for  him  was  to  alk  in  what  manner 
Miniders  intended  to  carry  it  on  ? 
This  was  a  bufinefs  on  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  a  right  to  demand  ibme  in¬ 
formation,  before  they  ihould  pledge 
themfelves  to  Ihpport  a  war,  whici»,  if 
profccuted  in  tlie  fame  manner  it  had 
been  hitherto,  would  end  in  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  empire,  as  it  had  done 
already  in  that  of  the  gallant  army 
tf  Loi  d  Cornwallis  ;  ii  uilar  rncalhres 


"t^ould  produce  fimilar  effetds  :  the  iin* 
fortunate  people  of  Virginia,  who  had 
joined  that  army,  are  not  included  in 
the  capitulation  ;  they  w’ere  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  bad  meafures  of  ad  mini- 
dracion  ;  they  were  referved  for  the 
civil  judice  of  that  country,  while  the 
civil  judice  of  tliis  country  was  fuffer- 
ed  to  deep  over  adions  which  it  ought 
feverety  to  piinilh 

T/:e  Lord  Advocate  cf  Scotland  made 
a  long  and  able  reply,  in  which  he 
drenuoudy  maintained,  that  the  ad¬ 
drefs  did  not  contain  one  finglc  cx- 
premon  by  wh’ch  it  could  be  iinder- 
dood  that  thofe  who  voted  for  it 
pledged  themfelves  to  concur  in  the 
iupport  of  the  American  war.  He 
declared,  il  that  had  been  the  cale  he 
Ihould  have  thought  it  highly  impro¬ 
per,  but  conlidering  it  as  leaving  him 
free  with  refne^l  u»  that  part  cf  the 
w’ar,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  hold 
fuch  a  firm  and  manly  language  in 
the  addrefs  to  the  throne  at  thiscrifis, 
as  might  convince  all  Europe,  that 
no  diiader,  however  great,  could  de- 
prefs  the  fpirit,  or  fink  the  courage  of 
the  nation.  He  recommended  a 
fpeedy  refolution  to  adopt  fome  per¬ 
manent  fydem  with  refpedt  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  threw'  ()ut  a  cenfiire  imon  a 
great  minider  (fuppofed  to  be  I.ord 
G.  Germaine)  for  not  refigning  when 
he  found  the  nuafures  he  propofeJ 
for  carrying  on  the  w^ar  in  that  coun¬ 
try  over-rultd  by  a  majority  in  the 
cabinet.  Thus  the  difiinion  of  the 
members  of  Adinlnillration,  as  meur 
tioned  by  Mr  William  Pitt,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  one  of  their  warmed  friends. 

Mr  Courtney^  an  avowed  fupporter 
of  Adminidratior,  took  up  Lord 
Mulgrave’s  aHTcTtion  in  the  hrd  de¬ 
bate — that  France  had  been  and 
could  always  be  iiiperior  to  us  at  fea, 
w  henever  the  thought  proper  to  be- 
flow  ail  her  attention  upon  that  rh- 
jccP*-— he  faid,  it  (hewed  the  noble 
1  .ordN  ignorance  of  the  hidory  of  his 
proiVuion.  He  mud  have  forg  n  the 
afTair  off  La  lhgue^  where  the  French 
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M;#j.efty’s  ihijs  of>v4r  for  the  Jail  three 
years,  the  i^oie  and  rate  of 

each  ihip.” 

lie  iaid,  tha^  the  ufe  he^mtendcd  to 
make  of  this  ^nd  .the  other  motions 
he  had  to  make,  was  to  have  the  pa- 
pers  called  for  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee>  who  tho^aJd  be  cqoppwered  to 
call  for  more,  if .  more  f hould  be  ne- 
ceffary,  in  .  order  , enable  them  to 
digeii,  and  lay  before  t*he  Houie,  re- 
iolutions  preparatary  ,to.the  introduc* 
tiqn  ot  a'biili^that  Ihould  have  for  its 
objq^  the  proper  appUcatLon  of  the 
public  ;moaey  to  the  fervices  .for 
which  it  is  vott;d.  Mr  .Minchin  con¬ 
cluded,  by  making  the  .mptfon  above 
hated,  and  was  feconded  by.  a  nod 
ofalfent  from  Sir  Qearge  Tonge, 

The  motion  was  .Qpppied  by  Lord 
Mulgrarjs  and  Mr  P^enton^  Lords  of 
the  Adhiiralty,  upon  this  jult  grouad, 
that  the  laying  before  the  public, .the 
quantity,  and  value  of  all  tJie  .  naval 
Itores  in  foe  dock-ryards,  would  be 
giving  diredl  foil  intelligence  to 
foe  conveyed  to  the  , enemy  ;  at  .the 
fame  time  they  declared  their  readi- 
nefs  to  procure  and  lay  before  the 
.Houfe,  any  eitinoates  they  might  think 
proper,  provided.it  cpuldfoe  done  in 
luch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  injurious 


Sir  George  Rodney  faid^-he  was 
ready  to  meet  any  attempt  that'couki 
be  made  to  queilion  the  propriety  of 


fame  time  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
duty  he  owed  his  country  :  he  fcornc'd 
to  approach  the  throne  with  ferviHty 
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queftlon,  as  premature.  The  chief  of 
the  obje<Sions ..  was,  that  Admiral 
Rodney  and  General  Vaughan  were 
both-  abroad.  Thar  objedion  was 
now  removed ;  but  as  ir  was  reported 
the  admiral  was  going:,  abroad  again 
on  duty,  he  meant  to  bring  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  Houfe  the  firtl  open 
day  that  (hould  be  agreeable  to  the 
admiral  himfeR^  and  as  the  enquiry 
wovdd  ncccflarily  demand  the  inve (li¬ 
gation  of  various  points,  as.well  as  the 
examination  of  witnefles.  at  the' bar, 
to  fave  time  he  meant  to  reduce  the 
matters  of. the  charge,  to  fo  many  di- 
ftindl.  heads,  and  after  opening  them 
properly,  to  .the  Houfe,. give  them  as 
articles,  to  he  confidered  at.fome  far¬ 
ther  day,  whenever  the  .parties  inte 
refted,  were  prepared  to  make  a  de¬ 
fence.-  .By.  this  means,  tfae  admiral 
would; be  enabled' to  leave  all ’the  ne- 
celfary  papers  and  documenti  upon 
the  fubje<5l,  in  the  hands  of  fome« able 
friend  I  ' and  concluded  with  ihtreat- 
ing  the  admiral,  who  was  prefent  in 
bis  place,  to  name  the  day  that'wo’uld* 
be  rood  agreeable  to  him; 


ral‘and  gehe^al  or  n6t ;  tliatSronld' 
appear  from  the  refult  of  the  inquiry  ; 
and  if  it  came  oat,  that  the  honour¬ 
able  admiral  had  adled  acrording  to 
orders,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the' 
‘matter  completely  as  to  him,  the  ac- 
cafatton  then  naturally  (hifting  upon 
the  Ih'oulders  ^nd  reding  with  adihi^ 
fixation. 

Sir  George  ^Rodney  faid,  whether  he 
had  orders  from  home,  or  not,  hir* 
(hould  have  aided  exaidly  as  he  bad 
done. 

The  notice  ftood  for  Tue/day.  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Sir  Gres  Cooper  then  called  for  the 
order  of  the  day,  which  was  for  go¬ 
ing  into  a  committee  of  fupply  ;  and' 
'having  moved  that  the  fpeaker  leavc. 
the  chair, 

Mr'W.  Pitt  rofe  to  oppnfe ‘the  mo¬ 
tion.  He  faid,  that  wheti  he  wifhed 
on  thc'fird  day  of  the  ftlTion  to  delay 
making  any  addrefs,  his  wild  did  not 
procced'from  difrefpc^l  lo  the  crown  ; 
no  one  knew  better  than  he  did  the 
decencies* that  were  due  to  the  Sove¬ 
reign  from  that  Hoiife ;  but  at  thr 


where  elfe,  while  he  liad  the  honour 
to  ferve  his  Majefty ;  ’  and  he  was  fuf- 
ficiently  prepared  to  go  into  the  mat  • 
ter.  The  fooncr  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  brought  it  before  the  •  Houfe 
ihcbeitcr,  as  he  was  ordered  to  a  dif- 
tant  climnte,  and  (hould  not  long  re- 
fuatn  on  (hore.  He  faid  he -moll 
hearrily  lamented  the  calamities  that 
had'  befallen  his  ^Majefty's  arms  in 
Virginia,  aqd  would  (late  to  the  Ifoufc 
the-pifns  he  had  taken  to  prevent  that 
fatai^difafter,'  by  lending  early  notice 
of  the  intentions  of  the  French  to  the 
commanders  in  chief  by  lea  and  land 
in  America^  and  to  the  commanders 
in  chief  by  fea  and  lurid  in' Jamaica 
Mr*  Burke  faidy  he  fcarce  knew 
whether  what  he  (hould  bring  for- 
■ward  was  a  charge  againft  the  ndmi- 


rrlh  or  countenance"  the  determined 
fpirit  breathed  in  thcd'peech,  without 
br.raying  his  dpty  to  his  conftituents. 
rhe  country  wa.s  drained  of  men  and 
money;  blood  was  (hed  in  pr..ia(ion, 
and  millions  fquandered,  only  to  pur- 
chafe  dilallers  ancl  ditgrace. — 
really  could  not  tell  how  the  Hate 
cguKJ  be  retrieved :  irs  fituation  was 
deh-ierate,  and  it  was  that  circumilance 
alone  that  ir.ade  him  have  r  icourft  to 
the  exp^-dient  he  was  going  to  adopt. 
It  was  nor  a  change*  of  Minifters  he 
looked  for  ;  he  did'  not  wan»’’to  fee 
(he  pr^feiic  fervants  of  the  crown  out 
» .'ificc,  or  the  people  ho  fat  near 
I  iihn  appointed'in  their  room  ;  it  was 
for  a  total  change  of  fydlem  and  mea¬ 
sure.-?  that  heiooked  ;  when  this  iliouid 
be  done,  lio  orx.lKo^vild  furpafs  hhn  m 
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chcarfuiflefs  in  granting  ample  fup- 
plies;  but  he  miift  paufe  before  he 
could  think  of  voting  away  the  money 
of  the  j>eople,  with  no  probability,  ot 
Xiarional  advantage,  but,  with  an  al-. 
mod  moral  certainty  of  injiri  to  their 
affairs. . 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  faid,  he  hoped  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  did  not  forget,  that 
by  the  addrefs  to  the  throne,  the 
Houfe  had  pledged  to  grant  foine 
fupplies,  though  it  did  not  bind  iifelf 
to  vote  any  for  the  American  war. — 
Had  we  not  ether  enemies  than  the 
Americans  ?  And  did  the  Hon.  Gen¬ 
tleman  wilh  to  leave  the  nation  with 
out  either  fleet  or  army  to  defend  it  ? 
Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  the  pradVice 
of  parliament  to  make  a  redrefs  of 
grievances  precede  fupplies  ;  but  then 
the  King  had  revenues  from  crown 
lands,  and  other  rcfources,  with  which 
he.  wa.s  oblig«  d  to  fupport  his  civil 
and  military  cftabliftiments  ;  but  now 
that  the  crown  has  no  fettled  revenue 
but  for  its  own  fupport,  and  the  people 
have  in  their  own  hands  all  the  other 
revenues,  and  the  care  of  providing 
for  all  military  clVablilhments,  it  would 
be  (Irange  indeed  that  they  Ihould  re- 
fufe  to  vote  a  fupply  deftined  folely 
for  their  own  proteclion. 

3Ir  Fox  faid,  the  Hon.  Member, 
from  whom  the  oppofition  came,  had 
undoubtedly  hit  upon  the  bell  means 
of  procuring  to  the  people  that  change 
of  meafures  upon  which  their  political 
falvation  depended — to  delay  the  fup 
ply  ;  though  not  to  refufe  it :  to  delav 
it  till  fome  pledge  Ibould  be  given  to 
the  nation,  that  compunflion  was  felt 
for  pad  errors. 

But,  fays  the  hon.  Baronet,  will 
you  difband  your  fleet  and  armies, 
and  leave  the  country  at  the  mercy 
of  her  enemies  ?  Certainly  not :  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Minifters  to.  ob¬ 
tain  the  fupplies,  which  are  only  de- 
laved  till  they  may  think  proper  to 
give  fuch  a  pledge  as  may  be  fuflicien" 
to  convince  the  public  tliat  they  are 
detei milled  totally, to  change  their 


meafures.  He  did  not  whfh  to  have 
no  army  :  but  how  could  he  truft  kn 
army  in  the  hands  of  the  prefent  Mi¬ 
ni  flers,  unlefs  he  wifhed  to  fee  it  fnr- 
rendered  up  to  Walhington  ?  One 
army  was  loll  at  Saratoga,  another  at 
York  Town,  and  God  only  knew 
what  third  place  would  be  fignalizeef 
by  the  iofs  of  a  third  army.  The 
people  felt  thofe  loflcs  and  difgraces ; 
but  Minifiers  mull  not  be  blamed, 
becaufe  they  criminate  the  com¬ 
manders. — General  Burgoyne.  was 
blamed  ;  Sir  William  Howe  was 
blavned ;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
blamed ;  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was 
blamed  ;  and  fo  was  -Admiral  Graves; 
for  if  the  Generals  and  Admirals 
were  all  to  blame,  Minifters  muft  be 
fo  too,  for  employing  commanders  un¬ 
equal  to  the  Uifk  impofed  upon  them. 
Such,  and  a  variety  of  others,  were 
the  arguments  made  ufe  of  by  Mr 
Fox  againft  granting  a  fupply. 

/.oni  North  particularly  replied  to 
the  arguments  <»f  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr 
Fox,  and  with  great  logical  power, 
arid  molt  able  argument,  colle<5led 
each  of  the  different  reafons  afligned 
by  the  feveral  fpeakers  in  fupport  of 
their  condudl,  and  placed  them  in 
fuch  a  point  of  vieiv  as  rendered  them 
rather  ridiculous,  and  ferved  at  the 
fame>time  to  (hew  the  great  danger  of 
delaying  the  coming  to  fome  vote  of 
fiippIy-^His  Lordlhip  alked  empha¬ 
tically.  What  muft  all  Europe  fay  of 
an  a<ft  ollEbat  Houfe,  which,  in  times 
of  the  greateft  natioral  danger,  when 
every  thing  depended  on  every  heart 
and  hand  in  the  kingdom  being  uni¬ 
ted,  declared  in  the  mod  unequivocal 
manner,  that  the  King  and  his  people 
were  two;  or  rather,  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Great-Britaia  and  the 
Britifli  Commons  were  fevered  and 
difunited  ! 

At  half  after  nine  the  Houfe  divid- 
,ed, — Ayes  172 — Noes  77. 

The  Speaker  then  left  the  chair, 
and  the  Houfe  went  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply. 


